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*KThe proof is in its 
perforMance Teachers, av 


directors, school management people, and those 
whose very success depends upon the best presenta- 
tion of their product . . . film producers . . . are unan- 
imously enthusiastic about the performance of this 
remarkable new projector. 

Such enthusiasm is more than justified, for no 
other 16mm projector even approaches the picture, 
or sound quality, or ease of operation of the Galaxy. 
Only a carbon arc delivers more brilliance . . . only a 
professional 35mm projector equals its sound quality 
... and only a simple silent projector is as easy to use. 


Take a closer look! See how easy (and 
fast) it is to set up. Top mounted reel arms are per- 
manently attached . . . fold for storage, yet snap into 
“running” position instantly. Speakers are contained 
in the lift-off cover for use at the projector or, for 
best sound distribution, at the screen. 
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And, for something you can get really enthusiastic 
about, look at the threading. On the Galaxy it’s 
easier (and more positive) than any other sound 
projector. Flip a lever and the lens mount slides for- 
ward, opening the gate for quick, easy film position- 
ing ... just like a professional projector. Slide film 
in the diagonal slot, turn a lever, and the sound head 
is automatically threaded . . . automatically “looped” 
and in exact to-the-frame sync. 


Brilliance...Galaxy is brighter than 
any other 16mm projector. A new, exclusive high- 
intensity lamp has allowed us to do away completely 
with dust-catching, light-stealing condensers, heat 
filters and external reflectors. Two light levels, pro- 
vide the brilliance best suited to the projection con- 
ditions: Classroom? Use the ““Normal” setting, ex- 
tend lamp life up to 150 hours. Auditorium? Use the 
picture-bright “Hi” setting for brilliance greater than 
any other projector—at the touch of a button you 
select brilliance equal to either 800 or 1250 watts. 





BOUND HEAD 
THREADING Is 
s GONE-FOR GOOD! 


equalizers. . 


project ... 


You can forget about sound loops, 26-frame leads, tension, idlers, 
. with the Galaxy you’ll never have to thread a sound 
head again, nor wait while someone else does. Just slide the film 
into the wide diagonal slot and flip a single lever. You’re all set to 
the filrf is in position . 


.. and in sync .. . in a second. 


You owe it to yourself 


to SEE the unequalled brilliance* 


HEAR the unsurpassed sound* 


TRY the unique operation* 


of the ALL-NEW 


al —s by GRAFLEX 


With this increased brilliance the Galaxy repre- 
sents the coolest operating projector ever designed. 
With our exclusive lamp only visible light is directed 
to the film... heat rays (which reach the film on 
other projectors) are diverted to the back of the lamp 
housing and harmlessly dissipated. This cooler light 
requires little shielding . . . provides brighter “still” 
pictures, too, than any other movie projector. And, 
it’s a coolness you can actually feel. Put your hand 
in front of the lens, on the lamp housing, or anywhere 
on the projector . . . prove to yourself that the Galaxy 
is the coolest-operating projector ever designed. 


With these features alone, Galaxy 
is the best on the market, but we’ve added 
more ... the finest sound system of any 16mm pro- 
jector. From the exclusive hiss-free phototransistor 
pickup to the full 15-watt high fidelity amplifier, 
it’s an all-new system. And it delivers 50 to 15,000 
cps response... far greater than the capacity of 
16mm sound tracks... with distortion-free volume 
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for any size audience. For the first time you get 
separate bass and treble controls for the most dis- 
tinct speech. . . the most realistic music. 


Push-buttons give you full finger- 
tip control of your screenings. And, when you 
have finished showing your film...relax! With 
Galaxy’s simplified rewind you don’t change reels, 
reel arms or belts. Just flip a lever, push a button 
and the film is quickly rewound. 

See for yourself the unique brilliance . . . hear the 
outstanding sound quality ...and witness the new 
operating simplicity of which only the Galaxy is 
capable. Ask your Graflex AV dealer for a demon- 
stration or, if you prefer, drop us a note and we will 
have our representative contact you. Audiovisual 
Department, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. In 
Canada: Graflex 
of Canada Lim- 
ited,47 Simcoe St., GRAF LEX 


Toronto 1, Ont. 
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GRADE 3-— Around the Home . GRADE 4-— Many Lands 


. GRADE 5- Geography of the New World 
GRADES 6, 7 — Geography of the Old World . 


GRADE 5 - Geography of the United States and Canada 
GRADES 6, 7- Geography of Europe and Its Borderlands » GRADE 7- Geography of Far Eastern and Southern Lands 
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TODAY’S WORLD IN THE CLASSROOM 


The Borchert- McGuigan series 
brings new perspectives to geog- 
raphy: unique book design; exciting 
landscape method; understandable 
Rand McNally map program, a new 
teaching aid—Seeing the Big Picture; 
and Catholic Teacher’s Annotated 
Editions with bound -in tests. 

Bring today’s world into your 
classroom with the 

Rand McNally, 


Borchert - McGuigan 
Geography Series. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
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YOUNG READERS 


The Denver School system, disre- 
garding what has been a prevailing 
idea for some years now, has devel- 
oped a television course and a guide- 
book for parents on “Preparing Your 
Child for Reading” in order to allow 
those children who can read before 
school to learn it at home. The Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York has re- 
cently granted the Denver system ad- 
ditional money to develop and improve 
the parental instruction project. Six- 
teen television programs will be put on 
tape for use by educational television 
stations throughout the country and a 
new guidebook will be produced. 

Totally independent of this program 
is a study that had been made by Dr. 
Dolores Durkin of Columbia Univer- 
sity on 49 children who had learned 
to read at home before entering the 
first grade. All of these children 
learned to read with help—but some 
of the help merely involved answering 
questions posed by the youngsters 
about commonly seen words on signs 
or television. In four instances, the 
help came exclusively from an older 
brother or sister. 

These 49 children were those who 
emerged from an inquiry into 5,000 
children on the first grade level so that 
they represent only 1% of the total 
number of first grade-age children. 
Nevertheless, if 1% can be taught to 
read on the basis of only an inquisitive 
mind or an ambitious relative unskilled 
in teaching reading, perhaps the ex- 
pansion of the Denver system program 
will result in a far greater number of 
children entering the first grade cap- 
able of reading and thus capable of 
advancing at a greater pace in all fields 
—a pace which appears to be necessi- 
tated by our present world. 


FACULTY SALARIES 
AND TUITIONS UP 


In a survey conducted by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, figures were revealed which 
indicated that salaries—and tuitions— 
were up over a previous period a year 
ago. The survey was sent out to all 
colleges and universities in the United 
States and 1,458 colleges and universi- 
ties replied representing 91.6 per cent 
of the enrollment in public 4-year un- 
dergraduate institutions and 82.3 per 
cent of enrollment in private 4-year 
undergraduate institutions. 

The average salaries for full-time 
faculty members in four year under- 


graduate colleges rose to $7,330, a 
figure 6.5% above the $6,880 average 
of the previous year. Public under- 
graduate institution salaries average 
$7,570 (up 7.1%) while private under. 
graduate institution salaries average 
$6,960 (up 5.5%). 

Although private school salaries did 
not rise so much as public school sal- 
aries, the rise in tuition fees exceeded 
public school charges by a consider. 
able percentage. 

Resident students in private institu- 
tions paid an average tuition and fee 
of $859 this year which was an in- 
crease of 9.9% over the average figure 
of $782 of last year. In public institu- 
tions, however, tuitions and fees aver- 
age $206 this year as compared to 
$193 last year—a 6.5% rise. 

Similar rises were noted in dormi- 
tory charges with private institutions 
showing a rise to $216 this year as 
opposed to $201 last year. In public in- 
stitutions, dormitory charges rose from 
$168 last year to a figure of $187 this 
year. 


DROPPING GRADES 


The subject of the increased diff- 
culty of maintaining a full educational 
system in the face of increasing costs 
and enrollments has, for the past few 
years, provided a background for pro- 
posals that either elementary schools 
or high schools be dropped so that 
only one level will be maintained and 
maintained well. Archbishop Law- 
rence Shehan, then president of the 
NCEA, made the first formal proposal 


‘but, after a short scrutiny in some 


journals, discussion on it soon died 
down. Msgr. George W. Casey has 
recently revived it, however, in his 
weekly column in the Boston Pilot. 
Advocating the elimination of ele- 
mentary schools, Msgr. Casey reasons 
that the grade schools have become a 
crushing burden on the parishes and 
have introduced a jarring, commercial 
note into our parishes. He also main- 
tains that Federal Aid is hardly a 
possibility; that the critical age for 
religious development of youth is in 
the high school years; and that if all 
Catholic school children attended pub- 
lic elementary schools, the non-Catho- 
lic accusation that Catholic schools 
are separatist and divisive will lose 
relevance. 

Donald McDonald, writing in his 
column “Essays of Our Day,” cites 
Msgr. Casey’s arguments as “formida- 
ble” and goes on to say in support 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Bell 2 Howelliengin el 
revolutionary 16rmn id projector in 25 years... 
different from fqptOMottom...inside and out! 
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THIS IS 

THE NEW 
FILMOSOUND 
SPECIALIST! 
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20% LIGHTER than any other major audio visual projector. 


It weighs only 29 Ibs.! It is the first projector with a magnesium die-cast 
unitized frame — lighter ... stronger... extra tough! The new FILMO- 
SOUND SPECIALIST is not just light enough to lift . . . it’s light enough 
to carry ... and rugged enough to take the bumps and bangs. This will 
mean considerably more use in classrooms. Teachers will be more en- 
thusiastic about using films when they don’t have to handle a cumber- 
some piece of equipment. 


34% BRIGHTE than the average 16mm projector! The 


newly designed Proximity Reflector lamp and a new f/1.4 Super Proval 
Lens give sharper images and more brilliant colors ...a picture with 
punch. No need for special shades or blinds in most classrooms. The 
new FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST is so bright it is even replacing arc- 
light projectors in many school auditoriums, besides serving double 
duty in classrooms. And you can interchange 750, 1000 and 1200 watt 
bulbs and still get more light with each. 


FAR, FAR EASIER TO USE with the most sim- 


plified controls ever put on a 16mm sound projector. It sets up from 
closed case to projected picture in a little over a minute. Rewinding 
is fast and simple, you don’t change reels. Internal gears operate the 
reel arms; no belts to switch...or to tear loose. An automatic lower 
loop restorer keeps the film moving smoothly and quietly without 
interruptions — even with damaged film. Teachers and students can 
show films confidently without being professional projectionists. 


The rapidly growing importance — and cost—of modern ®eeeeeeeeeesoreseoorcecccee0000% 
school audio visual programs make it imperative that 
each appropriated dollar be spent as wisely as possible. 
In addition to considering the tangible advantages of the 
FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST, consider one intangible: it is 
made by Bell & Howell . . . maker of over half of all the 
16mm sound projectors now in operation. Bell & Howell 
quality means dependable durability. Bell & Howell ex- 
perience means a projector tailored to your exact needs. 
In short, the FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST will go more 
places and do a better job under more conditions than 
any other school projector in the world! 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, Dept. CE-10 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


1 am interested in the FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST for 


our school audio-visual program. Please send me more 
information. 


inne eieetiiteicsieneennirharemyenicissceieiaal 
I nc ccecienintepeteeinencticectinnesiaesnmesiaenstinet 
SCHOOL. 


ADDRESS 


Fe el | & ti owel i FINER PRODUCTS Watch for “Bell & Howell Close-Up!” Informative . . . Provocative. 


THROUGH IMAGINATION ABC-TV Network, Oct. 31, Nov. 14, 23, 28, Dec. 5, 10 and 13. 
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(Continued from page 130) 


that he would like to go on record as 
saying that 


. .. an awful lot of Catholic parents, 
ney parents who themselves 
ave had a Catholic college or uni- 
versity education, are dissatisfied 
with the educational environment 
and conditions they are finding in 
the Catholic elementary schools to 
which they send their children. 


These parents, according to Mr. 
McDonald, find that in “parish after 
parish after parish” conditions of over- 
crowded classrooms, poorly qualified 
teachers, lack of facilities for special 
education for the gifted or slow 
learners, and no provision for cultural 
subjects such as music and art are 
found and thus Catholic education 
suffers. 

Utilizing Msgr. Casey’s observations 
and his own experiences then, Mr. 
McDonald urges calm, rational discus- 
sion of the problem, basing his request 
on the fact that parents, while dissatis- 
fied, do not feel it proper to work for 
a revamping of the school system, and 
on the fact that while Canon Law im- 
poses an obligation, it does not stipu- 
late what type school system will meet 
that obligation. 

We too would urge for a calm, 
reasoned discussion of this problem, 
but not between educators. Rather we 
would urge discussion between edu- 
cators and laymen, pastor and pa- 
rishioners, editors and readers. And 
we urge this discussion not from the 
point of view of solving the problem— 
for we doubt that a suitable solution 
can be found unless vocations are in- 
creased fourfold—but for the basic 
and prime purpose of bringing the 
practical issues of Catholic education 
out in the open for all to know, all 
to evaluate, all to act on. We fail to 
see much value in Msgr. Casey's 
reasoning on dropping elementary 
grades, for in solving the problems he 
mentions, he would create other and 
perhaps greater problems in the proc- 
ess. But we do see merit in acting on 
the parent’s observations that Cath- 
olic schools are not doing a satis- 
factory job. If, in the argument, the 
intricacies and problems of our Cath- 
olic school administration were spelled 
out, and lay help utilized, solutions 
will be found, we are sure, to a num- 
ber of problems currently plaguing 
our schools and a step toward efficient 
schools, quality education and quali- 
fied teachers in controlled classes will 
have been taken. For we believe that 
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the key lies, not in dropping grades, 
but in better administration plus con- 
certed action and aid from the laity. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


It has been noted in these columns 
from time to time that concerted ef- 
forts seem to be underway to eliminate 
all vestiges of religious instruction and 
religious practice in the public schools. 
Activities on the part of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and other or- 
ganizations have received consider- 
able publicity and have resulted in 
the banning of certain practices in 
some areas on the order of the courts. 
And this appears to be continuing. 

One man at least is alarmed about 
it and has publicly urged that a way 
must be found to restore religion to 
public education. Addressing the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae in Cincinnati, recently, 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter urged the 
delegates to “be alert to the danger 
of anemia and _ starvation which 
threatens our Christian civilization 
from within” and to “be conscious of 
the need of restoring religion to its 
rightful place in a national system of 
public as well as private education.” 
The Archbishop further stated: 

Among the unique and invaluable 
elements of our culture are the con- 
cepts of personal dignity; of in- 
alienable rights and duties of the 
individual; of the sovereignty of 
God and the primacy of the moral 
law; of limitation of state sover- 
eignty; of the sanctity of the family, 
having prior rights in the social 
structure to those of the state . 
There is no provision in our society 
for the propagation or maintenance 
of this common fund of ideas and 
principles. In times past, religion 
was intertwined with both public 
and domestic life . . . but the chief 
agency was always the educational 
system, whereby the rising genera- 
tion was indoctrinated into the cul- 
ture and mores which gave the sta- 
bility and continuity of character 
to our society. 


The gradual secularization of our so- 
ciety was cited by the Archbishop as 
one of the prime results of this lack 
of maintenance of values. He stated 
that somehow and some time, religion 
must be reintroduced into the system. 
Building more Catholic schools is not 
the answer, he said, since they do not 
reach the masses. 

The Archbishop’s statement, we 
feel, refers to the need for increased 
moral training rather than its initiation 
in public schools today. Actually, re- 


gardless of secularistic efforts, religious 
practices in the public school are far 
from being severely limited, in fact 
they are rather widespread. A survey 
of the public school superintendents 
throughout the country by an associate 
professor of education at MacAlester 
College in St. Paul, Minn., R. B. Dier. 
enfield, showed that religious influence 
does exist in schools in varying degrees 
and amounts. Of the 2183 superin- 
tendents replying, 43% said that 
Gideon Bibles had been provided iq 
their schools. Baccalaureate services, 
of which there has been some protest 
on the Catholic side for its Protestant 
orientation, were conducted in 87% 
of the school systems. Homeroom de- 
votional exercises were held in 50% 
of the schools and Bible reading con- 
ducted in 42%. Released time reli- 
gious education however does not 
measure up to the previous statistics. 
In only 30% of the systems covered 
did the school authorities cooperate 
with religious bodies in this effort. An 
interesting associated item is the fact 
that members of religious orders teach 
in the public schools of 5.5% of the 
superintendents answering the ques- 
tionnaire. 

These manifestations of religious 
and moral teaching, no matter how 
numerous, are, as is universally recog- 
nized, merely superficial attempts to 
retain some semblance of moral train- 
ing. They merely scratch the surface 
and, while good in themselves, cannot 
hope to begin to inculcate cherished 
values and truths in the children. As 


the Archbishop said: 


The mere claim to inculcate such 
values will not suffice; the curricu- 
lum itself must in the future be 
impregnated with superhuman 
ideals and fortified with religious 
motivation. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT .... 


* In Covington, Kentucky, Bishop 
Richard H. Ackerman, C.S.Sp., 
ordered pastors of three parochial 
schools to keep the schools closed un- 
til the county provided bus transpor- 
tation for the students. The three 
schools threatened to send their 700 
students into overcrowded public 
schools after county school officials 
had refused bus transportation. After 
referring the matter to the local Fiscal 
Court, it was decided that bus trans- 
portation should be provided for this 
term and a public referendum held on 
providing future transportation. 
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~"*Mr. Edward Moyer says, after using 
The Reading Laboratory Inc.'s DR Skill File.” 


iz 
Mr. Edward Moyer 


Superintendent of Schools 
West Hempstead, N. Y. 


Mrs. Vachio comments 
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Typical student comment 


al 


Mrs. Rose Vachio, Reading Instructor 
West Hempstead, N. Y. School System 


For full information write: 


The Reading Laboratory, Ine. 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y, 
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Ten minutes spent with any of these three UNITRON Student Microscopes will 
tell you more than we could say in ten thousand words. That’s why we'd like 
- to invite you to try one — or all three — for ten days ... FREE. The only thing 
" you have to invest is the next 5 minutes... to find out what's in store for you 

i performance and added advantages. 


T's T At _ glance, as wat 
? specifications on all student 
- MirEneNce microscopes look the same. 
> You might well ask ““What’s the difference — 
) ifany?” Here are the facts. 

Even many of the largest manufacturers 
- feel that optical and mechanical short cuts 
E are quite acceptable in microscopes designed 
ey she school or college laboratory. There- 
all they design their microscopes with 
/jower-resolution objectives, without con- 
‘densers, and often simplify mechanical con- 
struction. In contrast, UNITRON Student 
oo | MUS, MSA, and MLEB are de- 
to give regular, professional performance, 

with no compromise in image quality. 


"THE LAWS OF Optics HoLD «For @_ begin- 


ning student, 
= FOR STUDENT MODELS TOO any enlarged 


: seen through the microscope will 
; | appear exciting. But isn’t it just as important 
P to see a correct image? A true picture? 
ae imac without resolution is empty 
. the image appears blurred and details 
are fringed with diffraction lines in much 
i the same way as a faulty TV picture. That’s 
wy UNITRON doesn’t offer a ‘student 
" series’ of objectives which, though named to 
Ee ly “achromatic”’, still let color and aber- 
' rations in through the back door. Ail 
_UNITRON Student Microscopes are 
pped with the same professional-type 
tives supplied on our more expensive 
ical models. Because our high-dry 
' 40X objectives and condensers each have a 
numerical aperture of 0.65, the student can 
y the same quality image at 400X or 
oN X that the medical student sees through 

_ his more expensive instrument. 


7 In microscopes using 
SONY A CONDENSER? student series’ objec- 


tives, the omission of a condenser may not 
be too serious, because there is really no high 
‘mumerical aperture, or resolving power, to be 
vealized. But all UNITRON Student Micro- 
have a 0.65 N.A. condenser to utilize the 
High resolution of our professional quality ob- 
jectives. We also provide an adjustable iris 
gm (not merely a disc diaphragm) 
to control light reaching the condenser. All 
extras work hand in hand with 
UNITRON’s anti-reflection coated optics 
ue an image of optimum contrast 
clarity 


WHAT STAND ‘Teachers and apeten wast 
? a operation, urability 
BO YOU TAKE! d adaptability. And that’s 
what UNITRON Student Microscope 
ds are designed to give. Positive and 
mooth coarse focusing is by a diagonal-cut 
fack and pinion. A simple counter-twist of 
knobs gives easy tension adjustment to 
t any preference. A separate and inde- 
mdent fine focus with full range of travel 
a precision micrometer screw to assure 
p images. 
eee the microscope stage. For 
“Precise movement of the specimen at 400X 
a, UNITRON offers a quick, easy 
= of attaching a reasonably priced me- 
thanical stage. (Some manufacturers offer 
this feature — but only on their higher 
models.) All UNITRON Student 
opes have stages pre-drilled and 
tapped to permit future addition of a oe. 
‘but i Sciepensivn ($14.75) mechanical st 
| the large stage of Models MUS and M ‘A 
acts as a bumper, projecting be- 
: the objectives and nosepiece to prevent 
Accidental damage. 


yy 
st 
es 


SOMETHING NEW All UNITRON Student 
HAS BEEN ADDED. Microscopes now have 

built-in focusing stops 
that prevent caeanae contact between the 
objective and specimen slide. This reduces 
repair costs for objectives and prevents slide 
breakage. Without the stop, it is easy for 
beginning students ¢o pass through the critical 
point of focus, not even realize it, and ram 
the objective into the slide. The new stop 
also saves time and temper by automatically 
— the imagé in approximate focus. 

tudent guesswork is eliminated. 


Student microscopes are 
FIELD EYEPIECE often chosen with at least 
two eyepieces, usually the 
Huygens type... a 5X for its large area of 
view, and a 10X for the magnification needed 
for critical observations. Now, our new 
coated 10X Wide Field eyepiece combines 
both these features in one eyepiece — a large 
field and the desirable 10X magnification. Teach- 
ers will like it: one eyepiece is more con- 
venient than two. There’s no chance for 
the extra one to become lost or damaged. 
And, it’s slightly easier to use the Wide 
Field eyepiece because of its longer eye 
relief — you don’t have to get your eye so 
close to the lens. Model MUS is now regu- 
larly supplied with this new eyepiece, but it’s 
optional on Models MSA and MLEB, too. 


NEW 10X WIDE 


ATTACHABLE SUBSTAGE A snap-fit illuminator 
ILLUMINATOR. that attaches by means 

of the regular mirror 
mount, this new accessory eliminates any 
need for mirror adjustments or an outside 
light source. Even when the microscope is 
moved or inclined, the illuminator stays in 
alignment. It combines correct light in- 
tensity with convenience. Operates on 
regular 110-115V. current. The housing is 
rotatable 180° to give a choice of two types 
of illumination: bull’s eye condenser for 
concentrated light or plane condenser for 
diffuse lighting. Built-in blue filters give 
daylight quality. Cost? — only $10 as an 
accessory (less an allowance for the regular 
mirror if you don’t need it.) 


MEETS C.C.S.S.0. UNITRON Student 
REQUIREMENTS... Microscopes more than 
AND MORE. meet the general re- 
uirements outlined ia 
the Council of Chief State School Officers Purchase 
Guide. Our microscopes are available with 
either three or two objectives. Models with 
two objectives are supplied with a triple 
revolving nosepiece (with removable plug 
in the extra aperture) so that you can add 
another objective when you want it, without 
the extra expense of changing nosepieces. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Check some of the prices 
NOT TO BUY? listed in other suppliers’ 

ads and _ literature... 
then look at ours. UNITRON saves you real 
money. And, if you’re in the market for 
several instruments,’new quantity discounts 
make our prices even lower... 10% for 
5 to 10 and even higher discounts on larger 


quantities! 


WHY NOT If you are planning to buy 
TRY ONE? microscopes, now or for your 

next budget, please accept our 
invitation to try one, or all three, UNITRON 
Student Models in your own laboratory, at 
our expense. Let UNITRON prove itself 
to you before you decide, 


- sree delivery to your school. Plastic dustcover, fitted wood case with naatie and lock, are all included in prices shown. 


information on other microscopes and 


UNITRON STUDENT MICROSC( 
aida) eT ay 
Sand as) 


VEEL Breen ee Lasik 


UNITRON STUDENT 


TEM AONA 


RUME NT Ci MPANY 


0 lt accept (without cost or obligation) your invitation 
to try Model(s) ______for 10 days. 
O Please send UNITRON Microscope catalog # 59 


NAM 
ScHocs on COLLEGE... 
OO 





MAKING THE.. a 

BACK IN APRIL our advertising man- 
ager had an idea. “Instead of having 
ordinary ads,” he said, “why don’t we 
try something different. Let’s have a 
chatty, humorous column that reads 
like editorial copy.”. . . So far, so good. 
The next problem was what to call the 
column. We toyed for a while with 
“Has Anybody Seen Gwendolyn?” 
which was the title Kodak used on one 
of its pieces in Scientific American. But 
Kodak might object. Through a devious 
train of reasoning this then suggested 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” 
But we finally settled for what you read 
at the top. .. . Now to business. “Making 
the Grade” (the ones from one through 
eight, that is) can be a whole lot easier 
for all concerned if you use a sort of 
booster rocket for each pupil. We're 
thinking, of course, of the MESSEN- 
GERS. There, we knew all along that 
this would turn into an ad....Let’s 
suppose that you’re going to teach a 
weekly religion class to pupils not in 
Catholic school. (Don’t stop reading if 
this doesn’t apply; maybe your princi- 
pal simply hasn’t broken the news to 
you yet!) ... As Alan Shephard would 
say, the Confraternity MESSENGERS are 
“A.O.K.” for this purpose. YOUNG, 
JuNIoR, and Our LITTLE MESSENGER 
are all a self-contained, weekly religion 
course which not only explains the cate- 
chism, but also shows how Christian 
ideals can be practiced. YOUNG and 
JUNIOR both cover the Commandments 
this year, OuR LITTLE prepares pupils 
for First Communion. ... Now, some 
people argue the merits of different 
systems of teaching religion. That’s 
“A.O.K.”, too. But the essential points 
in any system are: (1) to interest the 
child; (2) to give him the conviction 
that religion is basic to his life; (3) to 
explain what it’s all about. These things 
the Confraternity MESSENGERS do ex- 
ceedingly well. Enough said? Good. 
Want sample copies and more informa- 
tion? Drop us a note and they'll be on 
their way to you... . Incidentally, if 
you think of a better title for this col- 
umn, we’d like to hear it. Write: GEO. 
A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., Dept. 7, 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 





Number Relationships 


Eprror: 

Sister Ruth’s article, Our Math for 
Fun Days, in your April issue gave me 
a thrill greater than which I haven't 
experienced for some time. It certainly 
was a pleasure to note that not only our 
great mathematicians and educational re- 
search workers are all awake to the fact 
that we must interest our elementary 
boys and girls in that so important sub- 
ject, mathematics, but that our “ordinary” 
teachers are not only doing a good job 
but also are taking time out to let others 
know what they are doing. (Sincere 
congratulations, dear Sister. ) 

It was interesting to note how she 
set about creating interest not only in 
numbers in general, but in Number Re- 
lationships in particular. Her approach 
by writing a long number on the board 
is similar to the one I use on my super- 
visory tours, particularly when I visit a 
teacher who is reluctant to deviate from 
the regular text. One finds, as Sister did, 
that very few of our children realize 
that our system of notation is a decimal 
system and that once they know the 
positional value of the first three numbers, 
they practically know all the numbers ad 
infinitum. Even little first graders like 
to tell you that the largest number they 
know or can think of is “Zillion.” When 
questioned why they call it that, they 
look at the posted alphabet and say, 
“Z” is the last letter of the alphabet, 
therefore the last or largest number must 
begin with that letter. It takes little 
or no time to make them realize that 
there is no end to our number system. 
Children who are acquainted with deci- 
mal fractions can also grasp the fact that 
numbers to the right of the decimal 
point are endless. 

Realizing that not only children but 
also teachers are textbook bound, we 
began inoculating our teachers with ideas 
in the so-called “New Math” by sending 
out bulletins that challenged them to try 
to solve certain problems or to see rela- 
tionships or to discover short cuts, to tell 
us the why of a specific procedure. Some- 
times we gave them lists of examples 
which they could try with their pupils 
and other times we challenged them to 
have the children create their own prob- 
lems and examples. We were more than 
thrilled to see letters from several of our 
elementary pupils published on the 
editorial page of the local newspaper, 
commenting on the editorial and feature 


articles of a previous week. Parents had 
written in to the editor complaining about 
the lecture on “new math” given in the 
city by a prominent’ mathematician. I 
the subsequent letters, the children 
showed the complaining parents that 
there was nothing so difficult about the 
entire matter because even they, on the 
elementary level, could understand and 
solve the specific relationships. That 
was sufficient compensation for our efforts 
to arouse interest in this new approach. 

It is our hope that many more teachers, 
not only those of the upper grades, but 
others, will follow Sister Ruth’s example 
of setting aside a definite time each week 
to stimulate the imagination of our future 
scientists and mathematicians. They will 
be more than agreeably surprised at the 
fertility of the children’s imagination and 
creativity in recognizing number rela- 
tionships and meanings. They will be 
astounded at the ease with which the 
children will gradually approach all arith- 
metic work. They will notice that the 
skills and insights acquired in this sort 
of fun will easily carry over into the rest 
of their work and thus benefit their whole 
attitude and character. Unless this interest 
is developed in our children, even on the 
lower levels, we shall not encourage them 
to make use of their God-given poten- 
tial. 

Here’s hoping that the number of 


* Sister Ruths multiply this year! 


SistER M. ADELBERT, S.N.D. 
Directress of Teacher Training, Toledo, 
Ohio 


A Few Paperbacks Go Pocket Bound 


Eprror: 


Recently I have had an opportunity to 
examine something new in the paper- 
back business; namely, three sample 
Pocket Bound Books (paperbacks with 
hard covers)—the latest “brain children” 
of Washington Square Press, Inc., and I 
thought you might be interested in 
bringing these sturdy, inexpensive, 
and handy little books to the attention of 
secondary school English and French 
teachers throughout the country and 
even abroad. The three books to which 
I refer specifically are: Larousse’s 
French-English, English-French Diction- 
ary, priced at $1.95, to sell at a school 
price of a $1.48, and the two classics: 
Hamlet and Treasure Island, priced at 4 
$1.25, to sell at a school and library 
price of 98¢ each. (Cont. on page 213) 
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Another language laboratory advancement 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC'S NEW 


ee ee 


With the rapid introduction of a wide range of 
laboratory teaching equipment, it is well to remem- 
ber that “experience is still the best teacher.” The 
new Webster Control Console is the culmination 
of thousands of teacher-student hours’ experience 
over a 13-year period! This, coupled with 
Webster’s leadership in communications and elec- 
tronics, is further assurance of proven ability in 
this teaching technique. 

The Webster Console is a compact, all-in-one 
unit that adapts readily to existing rooms, or 
changing needs. Unitized design, with all com- 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
Ea] RACINE - WIS 


ponents at close hand, facilitates easy operation, 
faster direction. Proficiency is quickly acquired. 

Components are all Webster-made and include 
the Program Source — Ekotape® recorder-repro- 
ducers with exceptional fidelity and instant stop/ 
start action, Monitor Center for direct contact 
between instructor and individual students, and 
the Program Center which permits the instructor 
to direct any of nine different programs (tape, 
radio, phonograph, audio portions of telecasts) to 
all of the students. The combination gives you a 
choice of a complete listen-respond-record system 
or a simple listen-respond setup. Program selec- 
tion can be a student or an instructor option. 

See your Webster Electric distributor and this 
new control console before you make important 
decisions in laboratory equipment selection — or 
write direct for performance data. 


STUDENT CONTROL — 
optional booths for listen- 
respond and listen-record- 
respond systems. Simple 
operation speeds learning; 
high fidelity sound aids 
comprehension. Booths are 
available with acoustical 
front panel or convertible 
desk top. 


CONTROL CONSOLE — 
trim, furniture styling in 
grey-toned cabinet wood 
with contrasting Formica 
top. Drawers provide space 
for record changer and 
storage. 


* See Yellow Pages 
“Recording Equipment” 





Dua! Electric Eye 


Bell & Howell Co. has developed an 
electric “eye-within-an-eye” that is said 
to lift back-lighted from the 
shadows. 

This highly sensitive device, called the 
Dual Electric Eye, “computes” the cor- 
rect exposure for the subject of a back- 
lighted scene, compensating for the re- 
flection of the sun’s rays into the electric 
eye. What happens is that the auxiliary 
cell reacts to the same sun ray stimulus 
but sends current into the meter from the 
opposite direction to cancel part of the 
charge generated by the main cell. Thus 
the iris is closed only far enough to give 
correct exposure to the subject area. 


scenes 





the Bell & Howell 
Zoomatic series now come equipped with 
the Dual Electric Eye at no increase in 
price. A-V 12 


All cameras in 


Language Lab on Wheels 


The opportunity for learning spoken 
foreign languages by students at all grade 
levels is made possible by an easy-to-use, 
low cost “language laboratory on wheels” 
just introduced by RCA. 

The lab rolls into the classroom, plugs 
into any AC outlet, and is ready to op- 
erate. The unit accomodates up to ten 
pupils, each provided with a headset and 
microphone. 

The console is equipped with a tape 


—. of America, Meadow Lands, Pa. 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


140 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- | 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 


able in stores. If not delighted after 


15 days trial, return them for full re- 


fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 33'/;, 45, or 78 RPM speed. 
Feseseenecenaoseseeseasene’ 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. O-148 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 
I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within 15 days for full refund. 


OO $9.95 enc. (1) School purchase order enc. 
33)/: RPM 0 45 RPM 1 78 RPM 
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recorder for playing lesson tapes. The 
price for a complete mobile laboratory 
set-up for 10 pupils is $995. It is manu. 


ITHMPTR coe ORE 


factured and sold by Educational Elec- 
tronic Products Dept., Radio Corporation 
A-V 13 


Cardinal Cushing to Be 
Conference-a-Month Speaker 


His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing of Boston has agreed to join the dis- 
tinguished speakers who have made the 
Conference-a-Month Club a success since 
its inception a few short months ago. 

Under the guidance of Rev. Ronald F. 
Gray, O.Carm., national director of the 
Carmelite Fathers Guild, Oakland, N. J., 
the Conference-a-Month Club brings 
recorded conferences by eminent speakers 
to convents everywhere. Records carrying 
two conferences by two different priests 
are mailed monthly. The subscription fee 
is nominal, being less than $1.75 a con- 
ference including postage. Through the 
recording medium, even the poorest con- 
| vent in a remote section can maintain its 
| prescribed spiritual formation program, 
and with speakers that would normally be 
impossible to obtain. 





Convents have the option of enrolling 
| for six months or a year of conferences 
(Continued on page 144) 
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“We're building around Audio Visual instruction” 


Says Mr. William R. Hornbaker, Director 
of Instructional Materials of the new 
Senior High School under construction 
in Holland, Michigan. 


“The new Holland Senior High blends 
the best talents of both educators and 
architects. Its unusual design grew out 
of our current instructional needs, our 
estimate of future expansion and re- 
quirements of cost. 

“We have built to make greater use 


of today’s educational techniques and 
devices—especially motion pictures. Our 
teachers already use films freely. We 
believe they can use them even more. 
Certainly we know they have no operat- 
ing problems or fears with our Kodak 
Pageant Projectors. They like this ma- 
chine’s simplicity and easy threading. 
Most important of all, we think, is our 
Kodak dealers’ service.” 

Kodak A-V dealers are selected ac- 


cording to their willingness to serve 
audio-visual users. Their knowledge of 
equipment, film sources, and mainte- 
nance programming can help you keep 
your A-V planning on schedule through- 
out your school year. 

Ask your Kodak dealer for a demon- 
stration of the Kodak Pageant Projector 
for yourself or your school board, any- 
where, at your convenience. Or write for 
descriptive Bulletin V3-22. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


October 1961 





choose the 
Language Laboratory 
System that best 
fits your needs 


Only TRW Magneticon offers a choice of 
five different language laboratory sys- 
tems — direct or remote...tape, cartridge 
or disc. It is one of the big reasons there 
are more Magneticon language laborato- 
ries in use today than any other. 


Each of these is a complete system capable of 
the highest quality Programmed Instruction 
through electronics. 

Your local TRW Magneticon representative 
will be happy to analyze your school’s needs 
and recommend which system fits best. Just off 
the press! New TRW Magneticon “100” bro- 
chure. Write for your copy today. For addi- 
tional details or catalog sheets on any TRW 
instructional equipment, write: Educational 
Electronics Division, Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


TRW 
“SSCA ihe. 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Educational Electronics Division 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


TWO-CHANNEL TAPE 


For fifteen years... e 
Magneticon and the’ ieee laboratory grew 
together. Ten years before there was a Natit 
Defense Education Act, Magneticon language 
oratory equipment was being installed in ct 
try and overseas; many of these installati 
still serving students and teachers today. 
All three language systems . . . the two-ch 
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recorder, the magnetic disc, and the two- 
channel tape cartridge . . . were first introduced by 
Magneticon to the language teaching field. 
“As far back as 1949, Magneticon pioneered the 
wncept of Programmed Instruction to the educa- 
Monal field by developing the first two-channel 
lape recorder for language teaching. Shortly there- 
ter, the self-tracking magnetic disc was intro- 


option 
MAGNETIC DISC 


duced, a system so simple to operate that it re- 
quires no instructions. 

And now, the all-new TRW Magneticon two- 
channel tape cartridge completely eliminates tape 
threading, breakage, and spillage. 

Because TRW Magneticon offers all types of 


_language laboratory systems, you may choose a — 


custom designed system to fit your teaching needs. 





ACCELERATIN 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 


The TUTORETTE lets the student compare the recorded voice 
with his own as he listens through the headset and speaks into 
his microphone. FOR GROUP INSTRUCTION or as a Classroom record 
player or P.A. system, the Tutorette plays all four speeds, has a 
built-in 9” coaxial tweeter cone speaker and a 12 watt transformer- 
powered amplifier. MULTIPLE INPUT JACKs for language lab mike, 
tape recorder or radio. ovrpuT jack for all headsets, listening 
systems or external speakers with standard plugs. sEPARATE 
CONTROLS for treble and bass, etched control panel. PROTECTED 
PHONO NEEDLE won't strike motorboard, knobs or side of case. 
SCUFF RESISTANT, silver brown fabricoid-covered 34’ plywood case 
with metal corners and knees, spring cushioned plastic feet, and 
solid plastic, sure-grip handle. Carrying weight 18 lbs. 


ATC 300VL with variable 


ATC 300L $69.50 $ 50 speed turntable and 
school net—$104.25 list illuminated strobe. 


$84.50 net. $126.75 list. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


AUDIOTRONICS 


11057 WEDDINGTON STREET, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





ze EAS 
Ronde Savant 


(Continued from page 140) 


and making payments in one sum or by 
the month. 

Conference-a-Month Club speakers in- 
clude Cardinal Spellman, Bishop Sheen, 
Rev. Rudolph Harvey, O.F.M., and Rey, 
Robert Gannon, S.J. 

In the picture with Cardinal Cushing, 
who is accepting the latest disc release of 
the Conference-a-Month Club, are from 
the left: Father Gray, O.Carm; the Most 
Rev. Kilian Healy, O.Carm., Prior Gen- 
eral; and Rev. Brendan Gilmore, O.Carm., 
Prior Provincial of the Carmelite Province 
the Most Pure Heart of Mary. A-V 14 


SVE’s New Fall Catalog Out 


The new SVE 1961 educational catalog 
was issued on Sept. 1 by Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., a major filmstrip pro- 
ducer and distributor. 

Over 200 new filmstrip titles are listed, 
with special emphasis on new filmstrip re- 
leases to improve instruction in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages, purchasable under Title III, 
NDEA. 

One of the new social studies series, 
Living in the Iron Curtain Countries To- 
day, is said to be of unusual interest for 
both students and teachers. Color photo- 
graphs taken by Americans -on recent 
tours give a graphic picture of the people 
and places in Soviet bloc nations, to add a 
timely, realistic backdrop to a study of 
the current Berlin crisis. 

This 8'/:” by 11”, new 50-page illus- 
trated catalog lists over 1,100 educational 
filmstrips. Free copies are available to 
teachers and administrators. Write to 
SVE, Dept. F-61, 1345 W. Diversey, 
Chicago 14, Ill. A-V 15 


More Documentary Records 


Older and more recent American docu- 
ments are featured on new Enrichment 
Documentary Records. This new series 
presents Articles of Confederation; Lin- 
coln’s Second Inaugural Address; Alaska: 
Act for Statehood; and Hawaii: Act for 
Statehood, on two new 12-inch, 33'/; rpm 
records. 

These are not documentary presenta- 
tions in the usual sense of the term. In- 
stead, listeners first learn about the his- 
torical period out of which each document 
evolved. Pertinent opinions of national 
leaders and ordinary citizens are inter- 
spersed with folk music of the day to 
portray the spirit and feeling of the times. 
Before salient points of the document are 
read, in the official language of the docu- 
ment, they are simply explained in “easy- 
to-understand” language. 

(Continued on page 146) 
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EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Paul Siwek, S.J. 


Teachers of Psychology and Philosophy know 
Father Paul Siwek’s work in the field of Experi- 
mental Psychology—but in other languages. 

Now, for the first time, Siwek is available to you 
and your students in English—but not in trans- 
lation from any of his other works. Siwek has 
himself expressly written Experimental Psychology 
as a new up-to-the-minute work to be used as a text- 
book in our colleges and seminaries. 


Your Opportunity 


This school year teachers of Experimental 
Psychology will be able to place Father Siwek’s 
Experimental Psychology in the hands of all their 
students as course textbook. 

Teachers of Philosophical Psychology will be 
able to make Siwek—in English—required supple- 
mentary reading. 

College and seminary librarians will be able to 
stock copies of this great scholar’s new Experimental 
Psychology for all students, teachers, and coun- 
sellors. 


Our Claim 


We make this claim and we feel safe in so doing: 
No book in the English language, dealing with the 
field of experimental psychology, can match the 
clarity, the authority, the comprehensiveness, the 
timeliness of Siwek’s Experimental Psychology. 


The Book 


There are 598 pages in the text proper. Consider 
merely the chapter headings. : 


Psychological Methods The Emotions 

Sensation The Will 

Specific Nerve Energy and Attention 
Cortical Localization Action 


| think reading is fun 


| because | can read 
My Alphabet stories 
all by myself. 


WHY DON'T YOU BUY THEM 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 


Yes—here are books to take the school-work 
out of reading—make it fun to do at home. 


MY 
ALPHABET 


Series 


by Sr. M. Charles Veronica, C.S.J. 


Here are stories of real interest and real meaning that 
first and second graders can read by themselves. Not 
just pictures with titles, but real storybooks to entrance 
those beginners and make them interested, eager readers 
forevermore. And only 25 cents each. 


Order These Titles 
At Your Dealer Now 


F IS FOR FATIMA 


The story of Fatima and the 
mysteries of the Rosary. 


® Read-It-Yourself 
Vocabulary 


® Full-Color 


R IS FOR RICKY 
— Washable Covers 


> bridge porns 8 lesson on 
ing its j 1. 
Se a ®@ Extended Story Line 
C IS FOR CHRISTMAS 
A boy and his pet lamb 
learn the real meaning of 
Christmas. 


® illustrations 
on Every Page 


Psychometrics 

Perception 

Imagery 

The Intellect 

Memory 

Association of Images 

Pleasantness and 
Unpleasantness 


Speech 

Habit 

The Ego, or Self 
Consciousness 
Character 
Graphology 
Dreams 
Hypnosis 


Tendencies 


Psycopathology 
The Passions 


Parapsychology 


Of the four works he has published in English, 
only Experimental Psychology was written by 
Father Siwek for use as a formal text in colleges 
and seminaries. 


Price: 86.50 
Order Now for the Fall Semester 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 PARK PLACE _—NEW YORK 8, NN. Y. 


L IS FOR LOVE 


A child’s life of Christ ex- 
plaining suffering and love. 


E IS FOR EASTER 


The true meaning of Easter 
from new clothes to new life. 


® Educator Controlled 


@ Child-Tested Interest 
® 24 pages 5'2x8 inches 


® Low, Low Price for 
Buying in Quantity 


and don’t forget, for yourself... 
TO OBEY IS TO REIGN by Rev. F. X. Ronsin, 


S.J. 


$3.95 


Optimistic appraisal of the beauty and grandeur 
of religious life—a guide to its fulfillment. 


alba house 


Staten Island 14, N.Y. GI 2-0047 





Why it costs far less 


to buy Bausch & Lomb 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
TRI-SIMPLEX 
MICROPROJECTOR 
Projects mounted 
specimens or living or- 
ganisms on screen or 


SS 
BAUSCH & LOMB 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MICROSCOPES 
Standard size and op- 
eration with exclusive 
student-proof features. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BUNSEN 
SPECTROSCOPE 
Basic tool of chemical 
analysis; shows spectra 

of elements. 


Your investment is protected for life! B&L 
educational instruments are built to shrug off 
the punishment of day-after-day, year-after- 
year use. They’re made in America, to the 
world’s highest standards. Workmanship 
and materials are guaranteed for life. If you 
should ever need service, a nation-wide net- 
work of B&L dealers provides it promptly 
and dependably. 


You save precious teaching time, too. This 
Tri-Simplex Microprojector lets you point 
out important details of microscope study to 
all students at the same time. They see 
brighter, clearer images than any other 
school projector can provide. They know ex- 
actly what to look for with their own micro- 
scopes. They understand better, learn faster. 


GET your FREE copy 


of this data brochure covering the 
world’s finest teaching tools for 
the balanced science program. 


BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 
92522 Bausch Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Please send Brochure D-152. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


A 


Made in America, to the 
world’s highest standards. Li. —— 








(Continued from page 144) 


To help teachers to make effective use 
of the records with groups, Leads to 
Learning are supplied free with each 
record, 

Additionally, the company also has re- 
leased four new Enrichment Landmark 
Records, bringing the total to forty-four 
dramatizations of the total of 98 Land- 
mark books that have been published by 
Random House. 

The latest recordings are based on the 
following Landmark books: Clara Barton, 
Founder of the American Red Cross; The 
First Transatlantic Cable; The Alaska 
Gold Rush; and Guadalcanal Diary. 

These recordings are forceful, persua- 
sive and action packed dramatization 
which combine story, music, and song to 
relate important events on American his- 
tory. Each record has an accompanying 
teacher’s guide, Leads to Learning. 

Records of both series are available 
“on loan for evaluation and preview.” For 
complete information write to Enrichment 
Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. A-V 16 


Califone Record Player 


A new high fidelity, variable-speed rec- 
ord player for educational use has been 
introduced by Rheem Califone Corp. of 
Los Angeles, at a professional user cost 
of $86.50. 

Called the Califone Celebrity II, it 
brings to the classroom the versatility of 
an all-purpose light-weight portable unit, 
said to be ruggedly constructed to with- 
stand the rigors of hard, school use. 


Its four standard speeds may be varied 
plus 5% to minus 20% as desired. A 
self-contained dual-cone speaker is baffled 
to produce what the maker calls “pneu- 
matic” sound. Its amplifier is transformer 
powered. Groove jumping from floor 
vibration is prevented by a floating motor 
and deck. Also provided is an output jack 
for headphones, accessory headphone 
jackbox, or external speaker. Weight is 
but 20 pounds. A-V 17 

(Continued on page 148) 
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JCATOR 


WALK 


THROUGH A 


LINGUATRAINER® 
INSTRUCTION VAN 


AND SEE WHY 


THE TREND IS 10... 


Se a ie 


_ AUTOMATIC REMOTE CONTROL 


LinguaTRAINER Automatic Remote Control means: 


® desk top teacher console of simple design eliminating 
necessity of tape recorders at teacher position. 


®@ student position with only one switch to operate. No tapes 
to manipulate; lightweight headset-microphone combina- 
tion frees hands for taking notes. 


® important space savings because all operating equipment 
— automatic tape cartridges, tape recorders, amplifiers 
and power supply — is placed in an out of the way 
cabinet remotely controlled from teacher and student 
positions. 


ca 


) 
ge han TRAINER 


Another first in teaching languages from Science Elec- 
tronics brings a mobile classroom for 18 students in a 
36 foot van to the rural or urban school system for 
elementary schools or space-crowded high schools. 

In electronic language laboratory systems, the trend 
is to automatic remote control equipment, and nowhere 
is this trend better seen than in the LinguaTRAINER 
Instruction Van. 

Write for LinguaTRAINER System and Lingua- 
TRAINER Van Brochures and article reprint “Tech- 
nology To The Rescue” by Christine M. Gibson and 
Professor I. A. Richards of Harvard University 


4 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


198 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 





















































A See it af 35x 
F or 120%... 


or anywhere 
in between 


Focus on any classroom specimen— 

and see it in just the size you want. Bausch & Lomb Stereo- 
Zoom® Microscopes give you continuously variable power. 
Just a turn of the knob gives you an infinite choice of repeat- 
able magnifications throughout the entire stereo range of 
your instruments. 

There’s a new “Power Pod” design, too. Completely encloses 
the optical system in a single unit—eliminates image jump 
and blackout and keeps out dust, dirt, and sticky fingers. 

Bausch & Lomb StereoZoom Microscopes are priced well 
within your budget. See 


an as amenenenanase= — 

: poecocerere : 

one soon in a free class- | pBauscH & LOMB INCORPORATED 

room demonstration. | 81122 Bausch St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
1 © Please send Catalog D-15 with complete in- 

| formation on B&L StereoZoom Microscopes. | 

l (0 Please arrange a free clasroom demonstra- l 

tion at my convenience. l 

BAUSCH & LOMB OE ee a ee IE citinnninenens . 

bf Bete Ge CTI IIE ances cn ececcesescsernenvensensesmnsenosenatatoos | 

RINE” sn scnsh centsetnctinedilensasionsetualgipsiietnbemenmionbantiectnts | 





| 

Made in America, to the NOI ictictisuidtabsnbanniatecipetinespens Zone ...... | 

world's highest standards. | COS BOTA cnececncncescccerereccterecenssmernntctasiainademanioton | 
ee ae ae ie ae a — 








(Continued from page 146) 





Brazil’s New Capital on Film 


Brasilia (13-min, color, $135) docu- 
ments the building of the new capital of 
Brazil, which has been aptly described as 
an unparalleled achievement in the his- 
tory of architecture. The film has been 
released by International Film Bureau, 
332 S. Michigan, Chicago, III. 

Brasilia was carved out of virgin jungle, 
600 miles inland from the old capital of 
Rio de Janeiro, in an effort to develop the 
country’s vast interior. The result is a 
strangely beautiful, breath-taking city, 
quite unlike anything else in the world. 

A-V 18 


1962 Kodak H. S. Photo Awards 


The Kodak High School Photo Awards 
begins its seventeenth year January 1. 
Cash prizes in the competition, which 
closes March 31, 1962, have been upped 
to $12,000 this year. 

Students (grades 9 through 12) in any 
parochial, public, or private high school in 
the United States or its territories may 
enter any black-and-white prints, color 
prints, or transparencies they have taken 
since April 1, 1961. Any make of camera 
or film may be used. Processing may be 
done by the entrant or by a commercial 
photofinisher. 

Winners are recognized not only 
through national and local publicity but 
also through a salon of winning prints 
which is assembled after each contest for 
use by high schools. Salon exhibits from 
previous competitions are available now. 

Details pertaining to the Awards or the 
salon may be obtained from Kodak High 
School Photo Awards, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

A-V 19 





Aid for the Language Teacher 


A new aid for the language teacher, a 
booklet entitled: To Learn a Language, 
has been published by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. 

It outlines the laboratory approach to 
the teaching of languages and introduces 
language teachers to the best methods of 
using quality tapes as the newest language 
teaching tool. How to establish a labora- 
tory and program the course of instruction 
are covered. A glossary of tape recording 
terms is convenient. 

Copies of this handsomely designed 
booklet may be had by writing the 3M 
Company, Advertising Dept., Building 
42-5E, 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

A-V 20 
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remarkable 


Koncert-O-Grapu 


Kee7 


TEACHING MACHINE 
invites your comparison ! 













1. 


4 
<P 


There isn’t another teaching machine in existence that has the features or capabilities of 
Koncept-O-Graph’s amazing KOG-7! Check these outstanding features! 


® VERSATILITY! KOG-7 uses all Skinner Type 
program material . . . 844” x 11” mimeograph, ditto 
and printed sheets. 

* ADAPTABILITY! KOG-7 enables you to design 
your own program. The big 4” x 8” viewing window 
provides the largest viewing area of any teaching ma- 
chine. Can be easily masked for all program formats. 


* FOOL-PROOF OPERATION! K0OG-7’s 
unique spring clutch allows programs to progress in a 
forward direction only. 


© SIMPLICITY! KOG-7 automatically feeds pro- 
gram sheets one at a time. 


ONLY $39-00 COMPLETE 


from your local AV Dealer. Every unit includes a pro- 
gram, a response unit, and a current list of available 
programs. 


KONCEPT-O0-GRAPH CORP., sox 533, rocnEsTeR 3, W. Y. 


October 1961 


e ECONOMY! KOG-7 automatically restacks pro- 
gram sheets ready for reuse. 

e FUNCTIONAL DESIGN! KOG-7 incorporates 
a detachable response unit that permits the reuse of 
all program material. Unit can be positioned for right 
or left handed students .. . accepts paper tape up to 
314” wide. 

e DURABLE CONSTRUCTION! KOG-7 
is molded from lightweight, flame resistant high-im- 
pact polystyrene. Basic unit weighs only 2% lbs. 


For more information visit your local AV dealer or 
send convenient coupon below: 


po oer sensrtrinenieema cin maven em ae eS TI 
j KONCEPT-O-GRAPH CORP., BOX 533, Rochester 3, N. Y. i 
| Please Send Our Order for (Fill in box) () KOG-7’s @ 39.00 f.0.b. Rochester | 
(CO CHECK ENCLOSED (0 SEND NAME OF DEALER (0 BILL SCHOOL - 
Oy mR i care tena et Slaponnmegparepteomnent ri | 
I i ice ccesaceconneciccemineninhiceeapaapentaaebetommmetnian 
| ADDRESS ................ j 
| | 
a -! 





























[ 
riton 
ape 


Triton, the premium 
magnetic recording 
tape, is engineered to 
stand up under rugged, 
day-in-day-out use. Ex- 
clusive Trionized proc- 
ess minimizes oxide 
shed, head friction, 
recorder wear and 
tear. And it’s guaran- 
teed: If the quality of 
Triton Tape is deficient 
for any reason whatso- 
ever, we will replace it 
with whatever brand 
you prefer. Complete, 
no-risk Guarantee Cer- 
tificate included with 
every reel. For clean, 
full-response record- 
ings only quality tape 
can give, try Triton. 












































































































Write for free bro- 
chure and educator 
price list CE-10. 


TRITON ELECTRONICS, INC. 
62-05 30th Avenue, Woodside 77, N. Y. 





Discovering Solids 
Review by Sister M. Constance, O.S.F. 


CENCO’s new 16 mm. mathematics 
film, Discovering Solids: Surface Areas of 
Solids, is in two parts. Both reels are in 
color and are intended for high school 
students who have had a course in plane 
geometry. 

Part I, 13 minutes in length, is moti- 
vated by consideration of the problems 
a contractor meets in determining ma- 
terials needed for a construction job. This 
leads to a clear, concise, graphic expo- 
sition of the method of determining sur- 
face areas of solids such as prisms and 
pyramids. The cube is treated as a spe- 
cial type of prism. Memorized formulas 
take on meaning and reality as their 
derivations are presented in step-wise de- 
velopment. Color is used _ effectively 
throughout. 

Part II, 17 minutes in length, handles 
the more difficult concepts of surface 
areas of spheres, cones, and cylinders. 
The imagination is challenged and grati- 
fied as the curved surfaces are reduced to 
familiar areas. Relationship between 
plane and curved surfaces is further illus- 
trated by the generation of spheres, cones, 
and cylinders as plane geometric figures 
are rotated about their own axes. Theory 
of limits is introduced without specific 


By-Lined Films and A-V Reviews 





reference to it. The intellectual satisfac- 
tion that is experienced in following the 
presentation makes the practical applica- 
tion of baseball manufacturing hardly 
necessary for appeal. 

Although solid geometry as a _ unit 
course has disappeared from most modern 
mathematics curricula, its important con- 
cepts must be mastered. Discovering 
Solids: Surface Areas of Solids is highly 
recommended as an aid in presenting a 
major topic. Teaching films of this high 
caliber might well be considered a neces- 
sary luxury for today’s mathematics 
teacher who must include more and more 
material in his comprehensive modern 
courses. 


SistER M. Constance, O.S.F. 


Charleston Catholic High School 
Charleston 1, West Virginia 


And No Bells Ring 
Review by Sister Agnes Virginia, C.S.]. 


And No Bells Ring, 16 mm., two-reel, 
b&w movie. Service charge $3. On re- 
quest, free accompanying booklets, New 
Directions to Quality Education, by J. 
Lloyd Trump. Source: N.A.S.S.P., 1201- 
16th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

(Continued on page 152) 








NEW! 
SONY 


PARALLEL 


RECORDING 

















262-SL 4 TRACK RECORDER - 4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 


The perfect aid for language and music students. Record 
on one track, rewind and record on the second track while 
listening to the first... then playback both tracks simul- 
taneously for parallel comparison. 

Language students can perfect pronunciation, music stu- 
dents can sit in or sing with accompaniments, big bands 
and symphonies. All these features plus the double tape 
saving economy of new four track recording. 

The 262-SL, manufactured by world-famous Sony, is 
self-contained, complete with portable case, earphone, 
monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic Microphone and 
connecting leads for stereo playback: $199.50 


—1 @ Bm a SUPERSCOPE 


Other Sony recorders include 
the dual track transistorized 
monophonic bantam at $99.50, 
the 4 and 2 track transport 
at $89.50, and the Sterecorder 
300 at $399.50. 


The remarkable pocket-size 
Sony wireless microphone for 
cable-free communication, with 
transmitter & receiver: $250. 
For literature or nearest 
dealer, write Superscope, Inc., 
Dept. R, Sun Valley, Calif. 
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UNDERWOOD ANNOUNCES NEW DIVISUMMA OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE 


This newly-prepared 30-lesson Office Practice Course is divided into sections of twelve, twelve, 
and six lessons, covering fundamental mathematical operations, machine applications for twelve 
representative business problems and a section on advanced business problems. 


Tests are provided to be given after each six lessons, for checking student progress. Each lesson 
covers a 40-minute period, and includes drill work on new material and review problems covering 
the previous lesson. 


The separate Teacher’s Manual with student answer sheets provides correct answers to all test 
and sample problems, and sample tape reproductions for ease in marking student tapes. A com- 
plete course with Teacher’s Manual and test material will be included with each Divisumma sold 
to a school. 


The fully automatic Divisumma 24 is the most advanced desk calculator, with a remarkable 
memory feature that eliminates manual re-entry of intermediate results in combined operations. 
Now widely used in large and small companies, it offers teachers a way to familiarize students 
with printed-tape machines and the modern 10-key keyboard. No operator training is required, but 
a short-course in touch operation is available on request. The printed tape feature permits fast 
checking of student exercises, reveals operating errors, helps students find own weaknesses, 
FOR A FREE INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE COURSE: write on your school stationery to Underwood Corporation, Education 


Division, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New. York, before December 31, 1961. For additional courses, include $2.50 per course. 






designed to meet 
your space 
requirements today — 
and tomorrow! 








EQUIPMENT 


This modern, attractive classroom looks like part of a brand-new school — but 
is actually a remodelled classroom in the Ridge Avenue School, Neptune, N. J. 
Here, as in thousands of other classrooms, modular, mobile Grade-Aid Classroom 
Equipment saves space and valuable floor area. Should a new arrangement 
become necessary, the Grade-Aid units can be rearranged quickly and easily to 
meet any new requirements. 


Heavy furniture steel construction in Grade-Aid equipment provides fire safety, 
extra durability and easy maintenance. Full wrap around bases conceal sturdy 
casters. Counter Storage models are available in six heights to fit all grades. 
And even with these and more quality features, Grade-Aid units are economically 
priced to meet any school budget. 


if you plan to remodel, build or re-arrange classrooms, it will pay you to investi- 
gate the finest — Grade-Aid Steel Classroom Equipment, including sink units, 
science tables, wall and counter storage cabinets and wardrobes. 


LATE] a 


GRADE-AID CORPORATION 
46 Bridge St., Nashua, New Hampshire 


our full color catalog on the 
new Grade-Aid stee 










OO) Please send me 
complete line o 


0 Please send me the name of your nearest 





Ridge Avenue School, Neptune. 
New Jersey — modernized with 
Grade-Aid mobile classroom 
units for greater flexibility and 


Please attach to your letterhead. 





By-Lined Film Reviews 
(Continued from page 150) 


Whether or not we admit that team- 
teaching has any advantages over our 
present methods, we should know its 
claims. The experiment described in this ~ 
film was made possible by funds from ~ 
the Ford Foundation and presents a 
rather complete view of the new tech- 
niques used in team-teaching. It is an 
answer to the question, albeit unasked, 
of how we can use the myriads of visual 
aids meant to help us but which do not 
seem to fit into our present set-up. Some 
of us see the ubiquitous over-head pro- 
jector as inferior to our time-honored 
blackboard, but it has an important place 
in team-teaching. 

The teacher who once a week, takes 
the large group (all those studying the 
same subject), presents the lesson using 
visual aids that lend themselves to the 
facilities of the over-head projector. 
Teaching a large group the teacher feels 
herself pressured to assemble all possible 
visual aids to make her presentation as 
complete and impressive as possible, so 
students will be better equipped to work 
by themselves or with other teachers in 
small groups. 

The question of better utilization of 
staff is also considered, pleading for a 
diminution of non-teaching duties in jus- 
tice to students as well as teachers. 

Although team-teaching is more com- 
plex than the necessarily skeletal account 
shown on the screen, the film does raise 
the term from a mere word, to a concept 
about which we shall have to think and 
against whose values we shall be forced to 
match our results. Much as we may decry 
automation in teaching, it is here to stay 
and like the dandelions on our lawn, we 
must accept it even if we cannot love it. 
And No Bells Ring is an interesting way 
to learn about this new direction in teach- 
ing, if only to decry it. 


oe iene ate Mpemte. « 


SisteR AGNES VinGINiA, C.S.]. 
Brentwood College, Brentwood, N. Y. 


We Sing the Mass 
Review by J. V. Higginson 


We Sing the Mass, a 12-inch longplay 
recording, by Paul Weston and Joseph 
Rottura, produced by Criterion Records, 
Hollywood, California. 

While recordings are a source of en- 
joyment they also are helpful as in the 
case of We Sing the Mass as an educa- 
tional aid. The record was prepared as 
a means to interest children and instruct 
them in the singing of High Mass. Side 
One is devoted to the Responses and Side 
Two to those sections of the Kyriale sug- 
gested by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites in the Instruction on Sacred Music 
of September 1958. (Cont. on page 156) 
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Christmas 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS—Angel chil- 
dren in four endearing portraits by 
the noted artist and _ illustrator, 
Charlot Byj. 





In attitudes of meditation or prayer, these lovable 
little ones are softly sketched with sepia and 
brown strokes against a background of ivory 
single-fold board. Touches of golden bronze 
illuminate the small angels, white rippling outlines 
of bronze suggest a deckled edge. 


Peace on Earth 


21 CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS—A NEW ~ FITHER 
and completely different assortment. The BOX 
subtle delicacy of charcoal drawings, en- $ ] 








hanced with touches of gleaming gold, endow 
the Holy Story with new reverence. Each card 
is worthy of framing. 


Q“reclcaxrd 


iii sina COMPANY 


America’s Leading and Largest Suppliers in 
asennad Catholic Greeting Cards 
LOW ..LOW 


WHOLESALE 





























PRICES TO CRESTCARD COMPANY 
SCHOOLS & 169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Please send me samples of your 1961 line of 
Religious Christmas Card samples on approval. 
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CRESTCARD CO. 

now offers all schools 

ADUG Valen A NEW and PROVEN PLAN in 33 
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News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Life Pictorial Atlas of the World 


In work for more than two years by the 
editors of Rand McNally and Life mag- 
azine, the Life Pictorial Atlas of the World 
is being issued in mid October. 

The Life Atlas contains 600 Life-size 
pages, 440 of them with full color maps, 
photographs, and diagrams. The 160-page 
gazetteer-index lists and locates 75,000 
places, including all in the U. S. over 
1,000 population, with up to date popula- 
tion figures for each. 

The prime objective of the world atlas 
is to serve as a basic reference for locating 
any place on earth and determining some- 
thing of its size, physical characteristics, 
resources, climate, etc. The Life Atlas, in 
portraying the earth in its relation to its 
people, employs four unique elements: it 
shows the earth in three-dimension as it 
looks from outer space (50 pages of color 
photographs of the 75-inch Rand Mc- 
Nally Geo-Physical Globe); for every con- 
tinent, the U. S. and Canada, and each 
state and province there is both a terrain 
map and adjacent to it a political map; 
110 pages of color photographs selected 
from the Life collection; and the fourth 
element, color diagrams and charts. The 
regular edition sells for $30. SS&E 13 


Motivational Books 


The Institute for Personal Development 
is offering the first of what is to be a 
series of four motivational booklets for 
high school students, put up in the form 
of a date-book and diary. 

The aim of this series is the fullest 
realization of the personality of every 
student through greater effort in school 
and the acceptance of Christian ideals of 
character and citizenship. 

The Institute is organized by men of 
varied backgrounds in religious and edu- 
cational work, personnel work in industry, 
and foreign mission work. They will wel- 
come suggestions from Catholic educators 
for subjects to be treated in forthcoming 
booklets. 

The address is Institute for Personal 
Development, North Manchester, Ind. 

SS&E 14 


Another Pixmobile Table 


Another Pixmobile projection table for 
use with the overhead projector is an- 
nounced by the Advance Products Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

This new model features a shelf sloping 
at an angle of 13° from 19*/. inches high 


to 14 inches high. This model permits the 
picture image to be projected to almost 
any height from this level without inter- 
fering with the pupils’ view. 

It is equipped with a hard rubber 
ribbed pad on the top shelf, two 18 x 24 
inch shelves, and four inch casters. This 
Model 1000-419 is priced at $31.95. 

SS&E 15 


School Health Program 


Factors basic to a good school health 
program are outlined in a new Public 
Health Service pamphlet. Entitled School 
Health Program: An Outline for School 
and Community, it covers the three main 
aspects of health education, school en- 
vironment, and health services. Also in- 
cluded is information on resources for 
consultation, a selected bibliography, and 
excerpts from a policy statement on the 
joint responsibilities of the education and 
health professions. 

Single copies of the pamphlet (PHS 
Pub. No. 834) are available from the 
Office of Public Inquiries of the Public 
Health Service and from the Children’s 
Bureau and the Office of Education. Also 
quantities may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 5¢ per copy and $3 for orders 
of 100. SS&E 16 

(Continued on page 156) 
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..- “by great authors the many 


are drawn up into unity. . 7 


Joun Henry Carpina, NEwMANn 





The Cardinal Newman revised edition of the now widely used Adventures in 
Literature program, grades 9-12, perfectly illustrates this profound quote. For 
here in these four anthologies are the great writers of past and present; here are 
the great words they have formed in prose and poetry, and here are the great 
ideas which, when taught to the many—high school students—draw them and us, 
who teach, into that unity of understanding and appreciation that is truly the 
function of good literature. 





It is an impossible task to underline all the attractions of these books. Some 
teachers would pick The Merchant of Venice, (grade 9); or Julius Caesar, ( grade 
10); others would select Our Town, (grade 11); or Murder in the Cathedral, 
( grade 12); still others would prefer the poetry of the Americans: Frost, Sandburg, 
Masters, Millay, Merton, (grade 11), or the romantics of English literature 
(grade 12). Wherever you look there is quality, abundance, and great authors; 
and we “are drawn up into unity” by their power. 





To top it all—if such high peaks can be topped—each anthology has a teacher's : 
manual, a booklet of reading tests, and an album of literature recordings to make 3 
the literature experience for each grade a full and complete one, for student and 
teacher. 
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LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 


NEW INSTRUMENTS 
PROVE 
HEADSETS 
NEED NOT 
BREAK DOWN 


The 


Model LT-100 
Dynamic 





The 


Model LT-500 
Magnetic 





DYNAMIC or MAGNETIC 


HEADSETS 
MOISTURE-PROOF 
SHOCK RESISTANT 


Dynamic and Magnetic Headsets are 
rapidly becoming a “standard require- 
ment” in the original installation of 
language laboratories and as “auto- 
matic” replacements for older, less 
effective, crystal and ceramic type 
headsets. 


Now PM & E’s introduction of the Pro- 
fessional Model LT-100 Dynamic and 
Student Model LT-500 Magnetic head- 
sets provides a new degree of wide range 
performance and dependability. 


Dynamic and Magnetic acoustic 
principles have created headsets imper- 
vious to humidity and guaranteed 
resistant to concussions that normally 
put crystal or ceramic headsets out 
of commission. 


The importance of these outstanding 
features has been universally recognized 
as Dynamic and Magnetic headsets have 
become the first to be accepted in every 
state. 

Whether you are considering the initial 
installation of a language laboratory or 
replacement of some of your present head- 
sets, ask your acoustic supplier about the 
superior technical features incorporated 
in PM & E’s new Dynamic or Magnetic 
headsets . . . features that provide excep- 
tionally long term, maintenance-free 
operation. 


Convenience Feature: The Profes- 
sional Model LT-100 features conveni- 
ent and time-saving “in the classroom” 


cord set replacement. 


For complete information on these 
new headsets and the name of your 
nearest PM & E supplier, write: 


PLASTIC MOLD & ENGINEERING 


PM &E 


1822 E. Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Va. 





the kit are a 3-inch cone, sphere, and 
cylinder, six material density indicators, 
both painted and unpainted for computa- 
tions. An activities handbook describes 
experiments and learning experiences. 
For more information on the STAS 
volume set, as well as for a complete 
catalog of over 26 educational kits, write 
to Models of Industry, Inc., 2100 Fifth 
St., Berkeley 10, Calif. SS&E 17 


News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 154) 


STAS Volume Set 

The new STAS Volume Set (cone, 
sphere, and cylinder) combines science 
and math learning materials and a hand- 
book to show the basic principles of 
mathematics and physics of the three 
geometric forms. 

The 1-2-3-volume relationship, accurate 
measure and computation of area, volume 
and weight—Archimedes’ principle—den- 
sity through computation and experiment, 
and many classroom activities are possible. 


a 


By-Lined Film Reviews 
(Continued from page 152) 


This is no matter of fact presentation 
for the interpolation of brief explanatory 
statements give further meaning to these 
parts of the Ordinary assigned to the 
congregation. The section of the responses 
is a little slow moving; but designed for 
children, slow progress is a factor of 
success. The second part devoted to the 
Kyrie, Gloria, etc., can be helpful for 
older groups for adults would be enticed 
by the singing of the group. The singing 
of the boys shows excellent training and 
the antiphonal passages with the male 
voices adds a pleasing variety. Paul 
Weston, the commentator, and Joseph 
Rottura are to be commended for the 
care in producing a recording of such 
merit. J. Vincent Hiccinson 





The three forms are said to be ac- 
curately made of three different sturdy 


materials in three colors. Contained in Managing Ed., Catholic Choirmaster 
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CITATION 
Popcorn Machine 
Sales: $30.00 per hour & 
14 ounces per popping 
2350 watts — 110 volt 


It’s easy to earn $1,000.00 to $5,000.00° 
every year with Popcorn and other Refreshment 









Exhaust Filter. All a 1 
Aluminum Alloy ~ rust profits! 
sesistant. ee Thousands of Schools each earn hundreds of 
A 600.00 Value for only dollars per month profit with Gold Medal 
$339.50 equipment and supplies. Our way is the 
easiest and lets you make the most. 
WHIZ BANG 















Popcorn Machine 

Sales of $24.00 per hour 
2050 watts — 110 volt 
Super Speed Kettle 
Portable— plug in any- 
wher 


e. 
A 400.00 Value for only’ 
$279.50 


Other models from . 
188.08 


All Units an- 
wrod’ by Gold "Medel 


San 


Write today for detailed informction on the 
Gold Medal way to Popcorn Profits. Free 
Booklet and Free catalog, will answer all 
questions and show you how easy it is to 
have huge net profits from Popcorn, Cotton 
Candy, Hot Dogs, Cold Drinks. Don’t Delay — 
Write today sure! 


PAY AS ‘You POP PURCHASE PLAN AVAILABLE 
PAY WITH THE PROFITS AS YOU 


*Dependi on the size of your school, the 
selection of items and the uency of op- 
eration. 


1) @ be Greer 








MORE PEOPLE BUY GOLD MEDAL POPCORN UNITS THAN ENY OTHER MAKE 
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“mysteries 
of science” 


THAT POINT TO GOD 


A NEW SERIES PLANNED 
FOR THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS WITH 


sound filmstrips 


These recordings were made al Maryknoll 


under the direction of Sister Julia Bertrand 


PLEASE SEND ME, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, THE SET OF 8 FULL 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS AND FOUR RECORDS ON “THE MYSTERIES 
OF SCIENCE THAT POINT TO GOD” FOR A 15 DAY PREVIEW. 


Seecccccccccccccccccccccccoccccocesocccoecesocccoocecocoeoooocoeoooocese SOSOOOOOHSSHOOSSOSSHHOSHSHSSHSHSHSSHSOSSSHOSOSOSSOOS 


COOCOOOSOOSOSOOOOSOOOSSOSOOSOS SOHO SOO SOSOSSOSHOSHSHSSHSHSHOHSSOSOOSHSSSSHSHSOHOS HSH SHOOHOS OOPS OSHS OOO OS OS OOO OOOO OOO SOO OOOOOS® 


The more deeply science penetrates the mysteries of 
the universe, the more remarkable and mysterious 
the mystery. As we enter the Atomic Age science 
leads the way of wonder. We know so much, yel our 
knowledge is partial and incomplete. One of the grow- 
ing convictions in the field of science is that there will 
always be so much we do not know. We know so 
much—and yet we know so very little. These sound 
filmstrips stress the importance and value of what we 
know. They focus on the unknown, on the myslery of 
life itself, the mystery of law, harmony, order, and pur- 
pose in creation. Each filmstrip illustrates discover- 


ies of science which pose questions thal point to God. 
ANY SINGLE FILMSTRIP AND ONE RECORD, $8.50 


TWO FILMSTRIPS AND ONE RECORD, $13.50 
IN THESE COMBINATIONS: MC-1, MC-2; MC-3, MC-4; MC-5, MC-6; 
MC-7, MC-8. 


COMPLETE SET OF 8 COLOR FILMSTRIPS PLUS FOUR 
33!/; RPM RECORDS AND TEACHERS MANUAL 


$50. 


TITLES 


MC-1 The Web of Wonder 
MC-2 Air Conditioned Planet 
MC-3 Wild Navigators 
MC-4 A Strange Friend 
MC-5 Cosmic Glue 
MC-6 Magic White Sand 
MC-7 Let There Be Light 
MC-8 Gifts from Lightning 


@ MAIL COUPON TODAY 


eye gate 


146-01 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, N. Y. 
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tHe NEW CATHOLIC GEOGRAPHY series 


NOW COMPLETE 
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With teacher’s annotated edition and 
lesson plans for each grade. Workbooks 
and courses of study now in preparation. 


CHICAGO 


new vornek W. H. SADLIER, Inc. 
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BDITORIAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


APOSTOLATE OF THE PLAYHOUSE 


IN THE JUNE 1961 issue of Catholic Preview of Enter- 
tainment we read the story of a young Catholic couple 
who have given over a great part of their lives to the 
advancement of the apostolate of the playhouse. 

As a student in high school Mary-Eunice Sayrahder 
became intensely interested in school plays. Her ex- 
perience in Rochester, New York, prompted her to join 
the Rochester Blackfriars. At this time she was not a 
Catholic but became so absorbed in the religious 
philosophy of Catholicism through her contact with 
the Rochester Blackfriars that she accepted the Catho- 
lic faith. 

She met a young man, Joseph Spagnola, circulation 
manager of Catholic magazines and a thespian of some 
note. Before Joe finished a stint in the South Pacific, 
he and Mary-Eunice had carried on a correspondence 
courtship and were married when Joe came home. Joe 
expresses their partnership in dramatics in these words: 
“We decided to work together to make a better world.” 

With this purpose in mind they set up Mary Pro- 
ductions in a small Brooklyn, New York, apartment. 
There with Joe as script writer, stage manager, and 
moral supporter, Mary-Eunice devoted all available 
time to writing, directing, producing, and acting. They 
established themselves in Dumont, New Jersey, and 
Joe gave up his sales career that he might give all his 
time to distributing scripts to Little Theatre groups in 
New Jersey. Finance was a problem, for Mary Produc- 
tions charged no royalty fees. 

“As our performances became better known,” Joe 
writes, “schools and parishes wanted them. So we 
branched out to Bronx, Yonkers, and Brooklyn, per- 
forming one and three-act plays and monologues with 
a troupe of fifty volunteers.” 

The young couple received no payment for their 
work. They derived their livelihood from speech and 
drama classes conducted for grammar school children. 

“Our main purpose,” says Mary-Eunice, “is to use our 
God-given talents to co-operate with anyone in every 
way possible in propagating good ideas to the field of 
communication, thereby helping to make a better 
world.” They saw the potential for good in the press, 
radio, films, and tapes, and sought to carry this mes- 
Sage especially to the young. With the help of radio 
station WFHA-FM in Red Bank, New Jersey, they 
broadcast three programs every Sunday morning. 
Mary-Eunice narrated stories about our Lady. She and 
Joe worked together on a program for the blind and 
shut-ins consisting of verses, stories, and talks. In a 


third program they go on the air with news, views, and 
interviews. 

Mary Productions offers over 100 plays—from mono- 
logues and short scenes to one and three acts. There 
is wholesome humor, education, and inspiration in 
everything they produce. Even Religious in convents, 
seminaries, and novitiates make use of their material, 
royalty free. 

Cardinal Cushing has commended them for their 
work and urges them to continue their “apostolate of 
the playhouse.” “It is doubtful,” writes Cardinal Cush- 
ing, “that a more opportune time for this work has 
existed in centuries .. . we shirk our duty by not en- 
couraging our playwrights to echo Christ and His 
Church in play writing that is as technically sound as 
it is soundly Christian. 

“In view of this, it is my pleasure to recommend to 
Catholic theatre societies the dramatic works of Mary 
Productions. I am pleased to salute Mr. and Mrs. 
Spagnola for the quality of their material and to 
congratulate them for the years of dedication that have 
gone into it. With my blessings and prayers, I urge 
other Catholic writers to join the authors in the work 
of revitalizing a truly Catholic theatre.” 


A NEW PLAN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THe NationaL Councit on Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation, with headquarters established 
at 42 Schofield Street, Newark, New Jersey, owes its 
existence to the profound conviction of Dr. Victor J. 
Di Filippo that the overwhelming majority of boys and 
girls in our country receive no continuous, teacher-di- 
rected physical education. He deplores the fact that 
the responsibility for such education in myriad in- 
stances is passed on to commercial vendors of 
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breakfast foods and athletic equipment manufacturers. 
The Catholic school population, he found, is com- 
monly ignored in plans as President Eisenhower's 
Council on Youth Fitness. 

Dr. Di Filippo decided to do something about this 
matter. In October 1959, the Director of the National 
Council presented the Council’s program to the Physi- 
cal Education Committee of the Department of Super- 
intendents of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. The Committee was quick to recognize the 
need and value of such a program as that proposed by 
the National Council. Since that time various members 
of the Physical Education Committee have assisted the 
Council in implementing the development of its pro- 
gram. The Elementary School Department of the 
NCEA was consulted. 

The Council operates on the basic premise that the 
classroom teacher can best integrate the work of his 
students if he teaches all phases of the program; be- 
cause he knows the children better, he is the ideal and 
logical person to teach physical education. Catholic 
youth fitness is our responsibility and its success de- 
pends on the sustained interest of each teacher, on the 
cooperation of every elementary school, and on the 
support, enthusiasm, and personal endorsement of 
each superintendent. 

The principal purpose of the National Council is to 
provide expert guidance and teaching aids to Catho- 
lic elementary schools that do not have a trained phys- 
ical education specialist as a staff member. The ve- 
hicle for supplying such service is “The Physical Edu- 
cation Specialist Thru-the-Mail,” a twice-monthly pub- 
lication of the Council that contains practical lesson 
guides for all elementary school grades. After examin- 
ing a certain number of issues of “The Physical Edu- 
cation Specialist Thru-the Mail” the Committee on 
Moral Problems of the NCEA recommended that 
superintendents give this publication serious consid- 
eration as a possible solution for the lack of trained 
personnel in elementary school physical education, 
health and recreation. The Council also publishes a 
“School Manual on Physical Education for the Class- 
room Teacher.” The contents of this Manual are of a 
general nature useful to all teachers. 

In his letter to the Catholic superintendents of 
schools in the United States, Dr. Di Filippo respect- 
fully urged that they consider the following points: 

Where no physical education programs previously 
existed, the National Council today is making possible 
highly effective physical education programs in hun- 


Coming in the November Issue 


dreds of schools in dioceses throughout the nation 
taught by thousands of classroom teachers who never 
taught physical education before. The Council’s sup- 
plying of necessary materials—lesson plans, manuals, 
teaching aids (phonograph records, etc.), basic sports 
equipment kit, and providing what is virtually a year- 
round in-service training of all teachers through the 
medium of “The Physical Education Specialist Thru- 
the-Mail”—surely guarantees the successful conduct of 
physical education at a minimum cost. Best of all, no 
special equipment, elaborate gyms or facilities are 
needed for the Council's program. 

The National Council, Dr. Di Filippo tells us, is 
guided by the same sound philosophy and the policies 
of the National Catholic Educational Association and 
the National Education Association. The objectives of 
the National Council’s Catholic School Services are: 


1. To aid the individual teacher in teaching a 
comprehensive and progressively planned pro- 
gram of suitable physical education activities 
for the school year; 

. To assist the individual schools with the opera- 
tion of a coordinated, comprehensive, and bal- 
anced plan of physical education; and 

3. To aid Catholic boys and girls achieve opti- 

mum health in order that they may become 
more articulate and inspirational in the expres- 
sion of their parish life. 


to 


The Catholic School Services of the National Coun- 
cil include: 


1. The “Physical Education Specialist Thru-the- 
Mail” twice a month (5-10 copies per school). 

2. A teacher's Manual on Physical Education for 
Catholic Elementary Classroom Teachers. 

3. Program material for school recreation activi- 
ties, demonstrations, exhibitions, and holiday 
celebrations. Health Units and Sports Bulletin 
will be made available regularly to member- 
schools. 

4. Participation in the National Council’s Physical 
Fitness Testing Program, including free awards 
for every qualifying student. 

5. National Council phonograph records for folk 
dances, rhythms, marches, calisthenic progres- 
sions, and singing games. 

6. Consultation and reference services to assist 
with the solution of problems in the field of 
Catholic School Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

7. Evaluation and interpretation of representative 

(Continued on page 210) 


The increasing interest in science on the elementary level and the 
strengthening of it on the secondary level is evidenced in our No- 
vember issue which devotes a goodly portion of its pages to the 
teaching of science. Both levels share in the discussion. Several 
experienced teachers have set themselves to give practical aid to 
the teacher, particularly the one who has not had a strong 
grounding in science. 
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By REV. JOHN E. COOGAN, S.J., Ph.D. 





Social Studies and the Union Problem 


IT Is OF COURSE a serious present complaint that many 
public school teachers have had little training in what 
they are to teach, however extensive be their training in 
the how. It is betraying no family secret to add that the 
difficulty is not unknown also in our Catholic schools. 
“Sister,” a Superior is said to have remarked, “you'd 
better study the violin. You'll be teaching it tomorrow.” 
That no doubt is a convent jest, but it’s not pure fiction. 
Handicapped by government discrimination, by the 
size of our enrollment, and the shortage of vocations, 
we are still frequently pioneering in our educational 
efforts. My present concern is to offer a few suggestions 
to one thus assigned to teach social studies—specifi- 
cally the labor union problem—a field in which I have 
taught at the university level for the past thirty years. 

Let us begin with a proposition universally admitted 
among Catholics: we must have labor unions. The 
abuses that unorganized labor ‘has had to suffer are 
proof positive of that! Nowhere do we see more clearly 
that the relatively powerful employer makes neces- 
sary the relatively powerful employee. Lord Acton’s 
principle that “Power tends to corrupt, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely,” is here clearly evident. 
But labor union power, too, “tends to corrupt.” So in 
our judgment of labor union situations there is need 
of discrimination. Here the warning from Bishop 
Robert J. Dwyer of Reno, against an emotional tend- 
ency to partisanship, is most pertinent. “The Church,” 
he insists, “is not for labor to the exclusion of all other 
claims of right and justice. . .. The Church has never 
made the fatal error of conceiving that labor and its 
problems are her sole concern, or that other elements 
of the social structure should be ignored and _ for- 
gotten.”! The need here is for balance. Let the teacher 
of the union problem avoid the attitude of the small 
town magistrate who heard only one side of a case for 
fear of becoming confused. 


Difficulty of Being Objective 


It is difficult to be objective in one’s search for ma- 
terials when one has little time for research. Here the 
tendency is for the teacher of the union problem to 
depend notably upon labor union publications. These 
are of two kinds, those that are obviously union “house 
organs” and those professedly Catholic. Regarding the 
fairness of these publications, Ed Marciniak, loyal labor 
unionist and long time associate editor of Work, a 
monthly labor publication, has recently spoken some 
winged words. Whatever may have been the type of 
union paper to which he was referring, his words seem 
applicable to both. “Open the pages of union news- 


papers to free and reasonable debate over union policy 
and practice,” he urges. “Close these pages to the 
juvenile journalism manifested in loaded statistics, 
empty slogans, and distorted quotations. The ‘cops and 
robbers’ approach—where all the good guys are union 
officials and the bad guys are bosses—is as outmoded as 
the 14-hour day.” But habits tend to endure; it is not 
evident that Marciniak’s gospel seed has fallen upon 
good ground, 

Is there a somewhat analogous difficulty in finding 
guidance upon the labor union matter in the general 
Catholic press? A confessedly “liberal” priest-editor 
just returned from the 1961 Catholic Press Association 
conference gives a report on the state of mind of its 
members that seems enlightening. “It was clear (he 
said) that a large percentage of the Catholic editors 
are of a liberal caste of mind. At the same time they 
are quite aware that their views are not shared by 
many, perhaps most, of the American clergy. In fact, 
the most liberal editor of them all was heard to re- 
mark: ‘A good 75% of the clergy are conservative.’ ”* 
To complicate the situation for the Catholic teacher 
seeking guidance, the “liberal” element in the Associa- 
tion is heavily concentrated in the part of the press 
that serves the laity; the press for the clergy is dis- 
tinguished by its conservatism. The teacher of the 
union problem is therefore most likely to find herself 
heavily indoctrinated with the definitely minority 
“liberal” version of the union problem if she confines 
her researches to publications for the laity. And as to 
fairness of the “liberal” attitude, the very “liberal” C. 
Wright Mills has frankly confessed that “In many 
liberal minds there seems to be an undercurrent that 
whispers: ‘I will not criticize the unions and their 
leaders. There I draw the line.’ . . . This keeps them 
(the liberals) leftward and socially pure.” 


Father Coogan is professor of sociology at 
West Baden College (Ind.). He began his 
work career at the age of 16, employed in a 
corn-cutter factory. One of his first jobs was 
in the coal-mining industry where he be- 
came acquainted with the dangerous and 
poorly paid life of a soft coal miner before 
WW I. At that time he took training in mine 
rescue work. He later worked for several years 
in grain, lumber, and railroading. One conse- 
quence of his work experience was the de- 
termination to do what he could in later life 
to help an honest man earn a living. Hence, 
as a Jesuit, he trained for teaching in soci- 
ology and social problems. He received his 
Ph.D. in sociology from Fordham University, 
and taught that subject for nearly thirty 
years, more than 20 years as director of de- 
partment at the University of Detroit. 








Reflection of Bishops’ Views? 


But aren't the “liberal” editors of the Catholic press 
guided by the opinions of their Bishops? Our “liberal” 
priest-informant (already quoted from that 1961 Con- 
ference) adds, “It was also clear that many papers do 
not reflect the views of the Bishops who are responsi- 
ble for them. In fact, it was recalled that quite recently 
a prominent Catholic paper in the East espoused a 
viewpoint quite opposed to that of its Ordinary who 
happened to be a Cardinal.”> Hence the teacher 
searching for the Catholic viewpoint on labor matters 
may well find that in the publications for the laity she 
gets not the viewpoint of the Bishop (or other reli- 
gious Superior) but its denial. 

There seems reason to believe, too, that the “liberal” 
attitude (with its labor union slant) has the same 
minority status among the laity as among the clergy. 
Thus we hear “liberal” editors asking, “Why is it that 
so many Catholics . . . show such a tendency to favor 
capital in any dispute with labor?”® Other “liberal” 
editors go on to charge Catholic employers with dis- 
loyalty to the labor union teachings of the Church. “It 
is not at all uncommon (those editors say) that Catho- 
lic employers are as bitterly anti-union as non-Catholics 
who lack the directive norms of the Church. In other 
words, most Catholic businessmen . . . look on labor 
unions as ‘an intrusion on the sacred prerogatives of 
management. ”? It seems obvious, then, that the 
“liberal” case in favor of the labor unions as against 
the employers is by no means widely admitted by our 
Catholic brethren, whether lay or clerical. The social 
studies teacher must weigh the facts before siding with 
what may well be the Catholic minority. The follow- 
ing materials are given in the hope that they may help 
to that weighing of the facts. They cite outstanding 
authorities, lay and clerical. 


Picture Is Out of Date 


First, then, the able sociologist, Fr. Joseph Fichter, 
S.J., charges that the (“liberals’”) picture of labor 
unions as “mistreated and deprived” is twenty years out 
of date.* Sumner Slichter, too, Harvard economist, tells 
us that “Twenty years ago, unions were champions of 
the underdogs and were fighting for very elementary 
rights, such as recognition, a contract, machinery for 
handling grievances, and the like. Today, unions are 
fighting to get more pay for the very workers who al- 
ready enjoy the best wages and conditions in industry. 
Twenty years ago the public wondered whether unions 


could hold their own against powerful employers; to-, 


day the public wonders whether unions can be pre- 
vented from forcing creeping inflation on the com- 
munity.”® To this thought-provoking picture the well- 
known Catholic economist, also of Harvard, Edward 
H. Chamberlin, adds that “Those who are really con- 
cerned with the lot of the underprivileged in our 
economy will hardly be impressed by the claims of the 
trade union sector. Today’s underprivileged are to be 
found elsewhere.” Indeed, he goes on to say that “The 


plain facts are that for anyone concerned with the 
preservation of free institutions the power position of 
labor has become truly ominous, that it has gone 
largely unrecognized, and that it cries out for analysis 
from a truly public, as distinct from a labor, point of 
view.”?° 

In the light of such authoritative declarations it 
does not suprise that the late Father James Gillis, as 
able and apostolic a priest as our times have known, 
wrote as his last word on the union problem, “Labor 
leaders have become quite as tyrannical as the capital- 
ists of years ago, and the people at large have come to 
condone the sins and crimes of Labor . . . Stranger stil] 
. .. professional Labor which has quite generally come 
to violate justice and right, does so in the name of 
philanthropy, humanity, and religion.”" If, then, we 
teachers are not to risk the charge that we too “con- 
done the sins and crime of Labor,” and thus confirm 
Labor's idea that it is acting “in the name of philan- 
thropy, humanity and religion,” we must insist upon 
maintaining balance in treating of labor union affairs. 

“But,” some beginning teacher may object, “wasn't 
all that settled by the Popes? What about Leo XIII, 
for example, and his Rerum Novarum?” Leo was in- 
deed the “Pope of the workingman,” and Rerum No- 
varum was the Magna Charta of labor. In it we read 
that the condition of the worker was often “little-bet- 
ter than slavery.” We read there, too, a defense of the 
worker's right, his need to organize. But the encyclical 
was written 70 years ago and referred to conditions of 
that day. How accurately it pictures present day con- 
ditions among us in organized industry is to be shown, 
not taken for granted. 


A Different Kind of Union 


Moreover, Pope Leo himself reminded us that “in 
encouraging Catholics to form associations that might 
better the lot of the working class, or in furthering 
other designs of this kind, we have never failed at the 
same time to warn them that such things must not be 
attempted without the sanction of religion, without in- 
cluding it in our plans and calling on its aid.”!* Not 
just any kind of unions, then, will do. To satisfy the re- 
quirements of Leo XIII they must be animated by re- 
ligion. Moreover, Pope St. Pius X was as emphatic. He 
would not approve of Catholic membership even in an 
interdenominational but predominantly Catholic union 
unless it was complemented by a Catholic organiza- 
tion that would supply the omitted Catholic motiva- 
tion and moral principles.!* That stand was reempha- 
sized by Pius XI'* and Rome has never even suggested 
its modification. No wonder then that the late Cardi- 
nal Mooney said, “It is plain that all too many of us are 
laboring under a serious confusion when we talk about 
Catholicism and unionism. The trouble is that we it 
the United States are talking about a different kind of 
union than those the Popes had in mind when they 
laid down the rules.”1® 

In 1940 the Detroit Cardinal, in order to give ow 
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unions the religious complement Pius XI had insisted 
was essential, threw his support behind the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists. “ACTU (he ex- 
plained) is founded on the realization thaf a historic 
contest is being waged in the American Labor Move- 
ment today—a contest of ideals and ideas whose issue 
will determine whether that movement shall definitely 
set its course towards Marxian chaos or Christian so- 
cial order.”!° Twenty-one years have passed since 
those words were spoken. ACTU rose to its very minor 
peak before World War II and has now almost disap- 
peared, leaving little to take its place. While I have no 
wish to describe our present union condition as one of 
“Marxian chaos” it surely shows little sign of the Car- 
dinal’s alternative, a “Christian social order.” Our 
American unions are secular unions, unions in which 
the pagan and the atheist find themselves quite at 
home. The fact that in our pluralistic culture no other 
type of union is practicable may be perfectly true. And 
a secular union may be much better than no union. 
But the fact too much neglected among us Catholics is 
that our unions are far other than the “workingmen’s 
associations” approved by Rome. 


A Most Revealing Light 


A most revealing light upon the course our union 
movement has taken in the 21 years since Cardi- 
nal Mooney spoke has come from the Senator McClel- 
lan Committee, during the last four years. The main 
body of its hearings was held 1957-1959; at present 
the Senator heads a permanent subcommittee which 
conducts similar hearings as the need arises. Of the 
findings of the earlier hearings even George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, confessed, “We knew a few 
things, but we didn’t know one-half, one-tenth, or 
even one-hundredth of it. We didn’t know, for in- 
stance, that there are some unions where a criminal 
record is almost a prerequisite to hold union office.”!" 
Robert F. Kennedy, former chief counsel of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee and at present Attorney General of 
the United States, while speaking of the largest of our 
unions, the Teamsters, warned that “The prospect of a 
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transport superunion headed by Mr. Hoffa is far, far 
more dangerous to the United States and its economy 
than all the Mafia and secret criminal organizations 
combined.”?* 

But the Hoffa union, while most investigated, was 
far from unique in its misdeeds. Let Senator McClellan 
summarize the findings of his first two years of re- 
search: “I think it can be said without successful chal- 
lenge that two main facts emerge from the voluminous 
record the select committee has compiled: almost in- 
variably the abuses, the compulsions, thievery, thug- 
gery, skulduggery, and sometimes skull-splitting tac- 
tics are practiced against workers—certainly more 
often than against employers—and the arbitrary pow- 
ers over workers thus acquired by such tactics almost 
invariably are used, or misused, for personal aggran- 
dizement, power, and personal enrichment . . .”!® The 
union abuses were, then, a greater evil because largely 
perpetrated against relatively defenseless workers. 
The number of these victims was almost beyond imag- 
ining. Of this the Senator adds, “No one knows how 
many thousands or even millions of workers are the 
victims of such exploitation or how many more work- 
ers may readily become victimized if effective laws are 
not passed to prevent it. Mark this well, however: no 
one is immune. The invasion of unionism by thugs and 
hoodlums has gone much further and is more exten- 
sive than we may think.””° The Senator closes by 
warning that the investigation of his committee “has 
barely scratched the surface. . .” 


Abuse a Thing of the Past? 


But perhaps all that sort of abuse is a thing of the 
past? True, we now have the Landrum-Griffin reform 
bill (passed against strong union opposition). But the 
gross misconduct continues, even in the intercontinen- 
tal ballistics missile program through which we are 
fighting for our national survival and for the preserva- 
tion of Christendom. The new Senator McClellan Sub- 
committee has just informed us that during the past 
4'/, years, the intercontinental ballistics missile pro- 
gram has been held up by 327 work stoppages (in ad- 
dition to innumerable other union abuses), resulting 
in the loss of more than 162,000 man-days of labor.” 
At Cape Canaveral itself there occurred in that period 
103 wildcat strikes and other work stoppages; some 
were of short duration, others lasted three or four 
weeks.22 Work stoppages in connection with organiza- 
tional efforts and negotiating new union contracts cost 
most man-hours. Jurisdictional strikes (disputes be- 
tween unions) were the second most costly. Compe- 
tent and conservative opinion estimates our national 
defense program on the Cape has been set back whole 
months, when even hours were vital. Although the 
money loss was less important, it was a matter of many 
millions. 

The story of such union misconduct in the missile 
bases has already filled a 354 page report. We have 
here room for only a few details. At vital Cape Canav- 
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eral, union greed capitalized on our national need to 
force much unnecessary overtime, raising the daily 
wage to four times the normal. Ordinary journeymen 
electricians were making more than $700 a week;”* 
making more than congressmen, more than the super- 
vising official responsible for five hundred million dol- 
lars worth of government construction. More even 
than the cabinet officer in general charge, the Secre- 
tary of Defense. It was on this work site, too, that the 
craft unions refused to permit the use of electrical 
equipment factory-fabricated (where the work could 
be done most accurately and expeditiously). When 
by exception such finished pieces were permitted to be 
installed, the craft union men estimated the time it 
would have taken them to construct the pieces on the 
crowded, inconvenient missile site. Then these craft 
unionists loafed on the job (“blessing the manifold” ) 
for the duration of those estimated hours, refusing to 
lift a finger yet demanding overtime for their physical 
presence.2* Meanwhile Khrushchev was feverishly 
rushing ahead the program with which he had threat- 
ened, “We'll bury you.” All this endurated union ex- 
ploitation (in multiple forms lasting year after year) 
with no corrective action by responsible union officials. 


A Paradox 


Perhaps the most frustrating factor in the story of 
union misbehavior is the habitual unwillingness of un- 
ion officials to permit governmental corrective—even of 
abuses against union members—in spite of their own 
reluctance or inability to work a cure. As the very un- 
ion-minded Commonweal has complained, “The para- 
dox is that even decent labor leaders who support 
every bill designed to protect civil liberties will oppose 
any attempt to protect the rights of union members, 
calling it ‘an unwarranted interference in the internal 
affairs of private associations.’ ”*> Another frustrating 
factor is that—as we have already cited from Fr. James 
Gillis—“the people at large (apparently including 
many Religious) have come to condone the sins and 
crimes of Labor.” 

But what can we do? The Harvard Catholic econo- 
mist, Edward H. Chamberlin here remarks that “One 
of the surprising discoveries about the attitude of the 
public towards labor is the existence of a general feel- 
ing of helplessness—almost of fatalism—in the face of 
union power. A common attitude is one of resigna- 
tion—after all, what can we do about it? Restricting la- 
bor seems . . . to be little short of turning traitor to the 
labor cause and revealing a hidden desire to abolish 


unions.” Chamberlin insists, however, that “unions, 
like business corporations, are ‘here to stay.’ But also 
like business corporations, they can be subject to so- 
cial control.”** Roscoe Pound, former dean of Harvard 
Law School, confirms this judgment, saying that “A 
general policy against concentration of unchecked 
power has always been regarded as the foundation of 
our policy.”*7 

The Catholic social studies teacher who teaches in 
the light of the foregoing facts will likely be called 
anti-union. As the University of Chicago economist, F. 
A. Hayek, has said, “It is probably . . . impossible in 
our time for a student to be a true friend of labor and 
to have the reputation of being one.”** Nevertheless, 
the social studies teacher should conclude that our un- 
ions must be both preserved and disciplined. All of us 
Catholic teachers have a part to play in proving that 
there is no person and no organization above the law. 
If we truly play our part we will help to end the 
strange blindness through which, as we have heard Fr. 
Gillis say, “professional Labor which has quite gen- 
erally come to violate justice and right, does so in the 
name of philanthropy, humanity, and religion.” 
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Two college presidents co-author an article: 


Are Our Catholic Colleges 


Doomed? Very Rev. Charles J. Lavery, C.S.B., president of St. John Fisher 
College and Sister Helen Daniel, President of Nazareth College of Rochester— 
the one a men’s college and the other a women’s college—initiated a plan this year 
which will lead to a sharing of faculties and facilities wherever possible. In its 
initial stages, the program is being studied with a view to offering some solutions 
to the many problems confronting Catholic educators. 
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By SISTER M. IMMACULATE 


Tertullian’s Aedhiies 


AparT FROM the Octavius of Minucius Felix, which is 
of uncertain date, Christian Latin literature appears for 
the first time in 197 with these two works of Tertullian: 
To the Nations and the Apology. Their composition 
fell early in the period of his conversion from heathen- 
ism, before his ideas became strongly tainted with the 
heresy of Montanus. The Ad nationes preceded the 
Apologeticum by a few months. 

These two books defend the same thesis. The first 
is a declaration of war against paganism; the second, 
a plea in favor of the Christian religion. 

Among Tertullian’s writings, his Apology holds a 
preeminent position both by reason of its brilliant 
oratorical style and of the compelling force of its argu- 
ment. For Tertullian, to defend means to attack, but the 
juridical standpoint is the one he chooses. He is the first 
to adopt it; and so, the Apologeticum marks an epoch 
in the history of Christian literature. 

The Roman officials, to whom the Apologeticum is 
addressed—but aimed principally at the general public 
—may well have awakened to a realization that not all 
who clung with such exasperating perseverance to the 
Christian faith were to be sneared at as lowly illiter- 
ates. The Apologeticum, the weightiest work of the 
first two centuries in defence of Christians, is signifi- 
cant, too, as a commentary on manners and morals in 
the Roman society of the second century. As a plea for 
social justice, it has an appeal for all men of all times 
everywhere. 


Owed Triumph to Sufferings 


The personal mark of Tertullian appears above all in 
his vigorous appeal in the name of legality and of 
natural equity, and in the name of Christian virtue 
which is fecundated when it is destroyed. No early 
Christian writer has so emphasized the fact that the 
Church owed her triumph to sufferings: “Crucify, 
torture, condemn, grind us to dust . .. whenever we are 
mowed down by you, our number increases; the blood 
of Christians is the seed.” 

Tertullian attempts to secure amelioration in the 
treatment of Christians by alteration of the law or its 
administration. Among the peoples of antiquity, re- 
ligion was not a purely private concern but largely a 
matter of state, and the Roman state was especially 
wedded to the established religion. Every phase of 
social and national life was deeply rooted in poly- 
theism, with the government demanding reverence for 
the national gods. This attitude made toleration of 
monotheistic religions almost impossible. The Chris- 
tian religion aimed at universal expansion, its ad- 
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Today and Yesterday 


herents admittedly striving to displace all other re- 
ligions. The Roman authorities began to see in all this 
contempt of the state religion—a threat to the very 
existence of the state itself—high treason. 


Rapid Series of Antitheses 


From the very beginning of the Apology, a rapid 
sequence of antitheses brings out the contrast between 
Christians and the criminals of common law. The two 
groups of accused are contrasted first of all by their 
attitudes. Evil-doers are anxious to remain hiding. 
What they recognize as evil they do not want to ac- 
knowledge as their own. But if a charge is brought 
against a Christian, he glories in it (Apology, I, ll- 
12). St. Cyprian when condemned to death exclaimed, 
“Deo gratias.” 

In the pagan legal process, the contrasts are no less 
striking. When criminals learn of their accusation, they 
can defend themselves or arrange for a lawyer to de- 
fend them. Christians alone are refused the right to 
speak; all that they are asked is to confess themselves 
to be Christians. The confession of the name of Chris- 
tian is the only thing necessary to arouse public hatred 
(II, 2-3). Another anomaly occurs in the criminal pro- 
cedure. To criminals who deny their guilt, torture is 
applied to force them to confess; but to Christians, tor- 
ture is applied to force them to deny, i.e., to deny that 
they are Christians. When criminals deny, they are not 
readily believed; if Christians deny, they are believed 
at once (II, 10-13). 

Unfair modern trials and executions under totalitar- 
ian or communistic governments have forcibly re- 
echoed the sufferings of the Christians of the primitive 
Church.” 

Tertullian goes on to demonstrate positively the in- 
nocence of Christians. They are charged with secret 
crimes. He refutes the allegations of immoral rites. He 
points out that it is among the pagans themselves that 
infanticide, abortion, and incest are found (IX). 

He passes on to complaints of a religious nature 
(X-XXVII). The accusation of atheism had been 
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refuted over and over again. Tertullian gives to his 
pleading his own personal mark by the vehemence 
with which he attacks polytheism and idolatry, by his 
appeal to the spontaneous witness of the human soul, 
“O testimonium animae naturaliter Christianae” (XVII, 
6), and by the care he takes to set forth Christian doc- 
trine. He asserts the absolute superiority of Christianity 
as a revealed religion beyond the rivalry of all human 
systems. 


Exposition of Belief of Christians 


Chapter seventeen is an exposition of the belief of 
the Christians in one God to whom the soul of man, by 
nature inclined to Christianity, bears witness. 


The object of our worship is the one God, who, 
out of nothing, simply for the glory of his majesty, 
fashioned this enormous universe with its whole 
supply of elements, bodies, and spirits, and did so 
simply by the Word wherewith he bade it, the 
Reason whereby he ordered it, the Power where- 
with he was powerful. Hence it is that even the 
Greeks apply the appropriate word “cosmos” to 
the universe (1). He is invisible, although he may 
be seen; intangible, although manifested by grace; 
immeasurable, although he may be measured by 
human senses. Therefore, he is so true and so 
great. However, what can be generally seen, 
touched, and measured is less than the eyes by 
which it is seen, the hands by which it is touched, 
and the senses by which it is discovered. But what 
is infinite is known only to itself (2). Thus it is 
that God can be measured, although he is beyond 
all measure; thus the force of his magnitude makes 
him known to men and yet unknown. And this is 
the gravest part of the sin of those who are un- 
willing to recognize him of whom they cannot re- 
main in ignorance (3). 

Do you wish us to prove his existence from his 
numerous, mighty works by which we are 
supported, sustained, delighted, and even startled? 
I repeat, do you wish us to prove him from the 
testimony of the soul itself (4)? The soul, though 
it be repressed by the prison house of the body, 
though it be circumscribed by base institutions, 
weakened by lust and concupiscence, and en- 
slaved to false gods, yet, when it revives, as from 
intoxication or sleep or some sickness and enjoys 
health again, names “God” with this name alone 
because, properly speaking he alone is true. “Good 
God!” “God Almighty!” and “God grant it!” are 
expressions used by mankind (5). That he is a 
judge, also is testified by the phrases: “God sees,” 
and “I commend it to God,” and “God will reward 
me.” O testimony of the soul, which is by natural 
instinct Christian! In fine, then, the soul, as it 
utters these phrases, looks not to the Capitol but 
to heaven. It knows the abode of the living God; 
from him and from there it has come (6). 


Our century’s message of Fatima likewise directs 
the soul heavenward. But the message has been dis- 
regarded by many. They have their interest in this 





world—in the nations of this world. But nations do not 
enter heaven. The individual soul is admitted there. 
And for the soul, God is important. The modern atheists 
are unwilling to recognize God, but through “the force 


of His magnitude” they cannot remain in ignorance of 
Him. 


Arguments from Cause, Design, Moral Order 


Tertullian proves the existence of God from His 
attributes, from His works, and from the testimony of 
the soul itself—arguments from cause, from design, and 
from the moral order. 

He shows that God has added the assistance of Holy 
Scripture in case one wishes to search for God, and 
after searching, discover Him, and after discovering 
Him, believe in Him, and after believing in Him, serve 
Him (XVIII, 1). Furthermore, from the beginning, 
God sent into the world men who, because of their 
innocence and righteousness, were worthy to know 
God and to make Him known to others. These prophets 
were men filled with the Holy Spirit that they might 
teach there is but one God who made the universe and 
formed man from the earth (XVIII, 2). Tertullian 
states that the actual fulfillment of the prophecy is 
sufficient indication of its inspired nature (XX, 3). 

He outlines very carefully the theology of the Word 
and the Incarnation (XXI). God fashioned the whole 
world by his word, his reason, his power (XXI, 10). 
Now Spirit is the proper substance of that Word, Rea- 
son, and Power by which God made everything (XXI, 
11). 


For, in Spirit giving utterance, there would be the 
Word; with Spirit arranging all things, Reason 
would cooperate; and in Spirit perfecting all 
things, Reason would be present. This, as we have 
been taught, has been uttered by God and be- 
gotten by this utterance, and is, therefore, called 
the Son of God and God on account of the unity 
of nature, for God, too, is Spirit (XXI, 11). When 
a ray is shot forth from the sun, a part is taken 
from the whole; but there will be sun in the ray 
because it is a sun ray; its nature is not separated, 
but extended. Thus, spirit proceeds from spirit 
and God from God just as light is kindled from 
light. The source of the substance remains whole 
and unimpaired, although you may borrow from it 
many offshoots of its quality (12). Thus, too, what 
proceeds from God is God and the Son of God, 
and both are one; similarly, Spirit proceeds from 
Spirit and God from God, making two by the 
measure of existence, plurality by gradation, but 
not by condition. He has not separated from, but 
proceeded from the producing cause (13). 

This ray of God, then, as was ever foretold in the 
past, descended into a certain virgin and, becom- 
ing flesh in her womb, was born as one who is man 
and God united. The flesh, provided with a soul, is 
nourished, matures, speaks, teaches, acts, and is 
Christ (14). 


By his miracles Christ manifested that he was the 
Word of God—that original, first-born Logos, endowed 
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with power and reason and sustained by spirit, the 
same, who, by a mere word, still creates and did create 
all things (XXI, 17). 


Disciples Spread Throughout World 


Christ’s disciples spread throughout the world, and, 
after enduring with constancy much suffering from the 
persecution of the Jews, finally, because of the savage 
cruelty of Nero, sowed the seed of Christian blood at 
Rome with joy, through their confidence in the truth 
(XXI, 25). Covered with wounds and blood, the 
Christians cried to their torturers: “It is God we wor- 
ship, through Christ.” Through Christ and in Christ, 
God wills to be known and worshipped (28). . 

Besides the disciples, the demons also, Tertullian 
writes, confess Christ although they stir up men against 
the Christians. The business of demons is to corrupt 
mankind. They inflict upon the human body diseases 
and other bitter misfortunes, and upon the soul sudden 
and extraordinary outbursts of violence (XXII, 4). Yet 
at the mere mention of the name of Christ, the demons 
become powerless. Fearing God in Christ and Christ 
in God, they are subject to the servants of God and of 
Christ (XXIII, 15). 

Having disposed of the crime of atheism, alleged 
against the Christians, Tertullian takes up the second 
complaint, the most dangerous of all in the eyes of 
the Roman magistrates: lése majesté, the crime com- 
mitted against the sovereign power (XXVIII-XLV). 
He defends the neglect of the traditional worship and 
sacrifices and prayers to the state gods on behalf of the 
emperor on the ground that false gods deserve no 
worship. He gives a powerful rebuttal of the charge 
that Christians were bad citizens; they meticulously 
fulfilled their civic duties as Christ and the Apostles 
had taught them to do. He paints a portrait of the 
Christians praying for the magistrates. 


Looking up to Him we Christians—with hands ex- 
tended because they are harmless . . . constantly 
beseech him on behalf of all emperors. We ask 


Pupils portray the vision of St. Dominic at Our Lady 
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for them long life, undisturbed power, security 
at home, brave armies, a faithful Senate, an up- 
right people, a peaceful world, and everything for 
which a man or a Caesar prays (XXX, 4) .. . So, 
then, as we kneel with arms extended to God, let 
the hooks dig into us, let the crosses suspend us, 
the fires lick us, the swords cut our throats, and 
wild beasts leap upon us; the very posture of a 
Christian in prayer makes him ready for every 
punishment. Carry on, good officials, torture the 
soul which is beseeching God on behalf of the 
emperor! Here will be the crime, where there 
reigns truth and devotion to God (7)! 


He appeals to the New Testament for proof that it has 
been enjoined upon all Christians, in order that their 
charity may more and more abound, to pray to God, 
even for their enemies, and to beg blessings for their 
persecutors (XXXI, 2). 


Affirms Civic Loyalty, Vindicates Religious 
Independence 


Now a danger for Christians was inherent in the im- 
perial cultus. Tertullian very carefully affirms the civic 
loyalty of the Christians, while vindicating their re- 
ligious independence and reserving adoration for God 
alone. 


We are under obligation to look up to him as one 
whom our Lord has chosen (XXX, 1) ... I set the 
dignity of Caesar below that of God . . . I do sub- 
ordinate him to God; I do not make him his equal 
(2) .. . Of course, I will call the emperor Lord, 
but only in the customary meaning of the word, if 
I am not forced to call him Lord in place of God. 
So far as he is concerned, I am a free man. For I 
have one Lord, the omnipotent and eternal God, 
the same who is his Lord, too (XXXIV, 1). 


The loyalty, the reverence, the fidelity, due the em- 
perors consists in that moral behavior which God de- 
mands be shown the emperor just as truly as neces- 
sarily is to be shown to all men (XXXVI, 2). To desire 
evil, to do evil, to speak evil, to think evil of anyone— 
all are equally forbidden to the Christians—and per- 
haps even to a greater degree forbidden to that one 
who, through God, is so great a personage (4). 

But Tertullian, who so well understood and de- 
fended the traditional attitude of the Church toward 
the civil government, betrayed it in other passages by 
his exaggerations and provocations. 


If we wanted to act as open enemies and not 
merely as secret avengers, would we lack the 
strength of numbers and troops? . . . We are but 
of yesterday, yet we have filled every place among 
you—cities, islands, fortresses, towns, market- 
places, camp, tribes, town councils, the palace, the 
senate, the forum; we have left nothing to you 
but the temples of your gods (XXXVII, 4)... 

Even unarmed and without any uprising, merely 
as malcontents, simply through hatred and with- 
drawal, we could have fought against you. For, if 
such a multitude of men as we are had broken 
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loose from you and had gone into some remote 
corner of the earth, the loss of so many citizens 

. . would certainly have made your power blush 
for shame; in fact, it would even have punished 
you by this very desertion (6). 


Could Not Be Seditious 


He claims that Christians could not be seditious. 
They commit no such crimes as are regularly feared 
from illegal associations (XXXVIII, 1). Nothing is 
more unfamiliar to them than politics or the State. 
They acknowledge but one state for all—they are 
citizens of the world (3). Nothing is of importance in 
this world except to leave it as quickly as possible 
(XLI, 5). Such statements were dangerous for the 
safety of the Christians and compromised the loyalty of 
their attitude—dangerous especially for Christians who 
were members of the proud Roman Empire. 

In the following chapter Tertullian adopts a differ- 
ent position and thereby dulls somewhat the rapier 
thrusts and sharpness of his preceding declarations. 
The Christians were part and parcel of Roman life. 


Are we not men who live right with you, men who 
follow the same way of life, the same manner of 
dressing, using the same provisions and the same 
necessities of life (XLII, 1)? . . . We are sailors 
along with yourselves; we serve in the army; we 
engage in farming and trading; in addition, we 
share with you our arts; we place the products of 
our labor at your service. How we can appear 
worthless for your business, when we live with 
you and depend on you, I do not know (3). 


The Christians, then, were not Brahmans or Indian 
ascetics who dwelt in forests, withdrawn from Roman 
life (XLII, 1). However, the practices and ceremonies 
of the Christian Church could not on the whole be the 
same as those cherished by the followers of the well- 
established Roman religion. In chapter thirty-nine Ter- 
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School, Chicago, point out their native cities to 
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tullian explains the practices of the Christian Church 
and points out that they are good. The Christians form 
one body because of their religious convictions and be- 
cause of the divine origin of their way of life and the 
bond of common hope. They assemble for prayer, for 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, for holy conversation 
and hymns. At their meetings they hear words of en- 
couragement, of correction, and holy censure. Their 
treasury accumulated not from high initiation fees but 
from voluntary contributions—deposits of piety—is 
spent not for banquets or drinking parties but for the 
poor and needy. Everything is in common among the 
Christians—everything except their wives. The Chris- 
tian repast, by its very name “love,” indicates its pur- 
pose. Among them, as before God, greater considera- 
tion is given to those of lower station. After the repast, 
they depart, but not to commit murder or other crimes, 
but to observe self-control and chastity as men who 
have partaken not only of a dinner but also of disci- 
pline, of a rule of life. 


Intimate Relation Between Worship 
and Way of Life 


Among the early Christians there was an intimate 
relation between their worship and their way of life. 
The present, overwhelming crises of Western civiliza- 
tion are due in part to the disjoining culture from 
proper religious motivation; the center of culture is 
cult or worship.’ We retard the dynamics of the living 
Church. Today, against the formidable and perversely 
“religious” drive of the Soviet metaphysical materialism 
and atheism conjoined with brutish physical power, we 
fortify ourselves with a practical materialism com. 
pounded with a sentimental moral idealism which 
equals for us the “American way of life.” If we had a 
better sense of our life in the Church, we would have 
a better power to combat the pressure of the age when 
we leave the consecrated precincts of the Church.* 

Tertullian, with some sarcasm, exonerates the Chris- 
tians for not attending the pagan rituals or ceremonials. 


I do not bathe in the early dawn on the Saturnalia 
. .. Ido bathe at a healthful hour . . . To become 
stiff and ashen after a bath—I can enjoy that when 
I’m dead (XLII, 4)! .. . I do not buy a wreath for 
my head; what business of yours is it how I use 
flowers as long as I bought them? I think they are 
more pleasing when free, unbound, and hanging 
loosely everywhere. But even, if the flowers are 
bound into a wreath, we know a wreath by our 
noses, let them look to it who smell through their 
hair (6)! . . . Of course we do not buy incense; if 
the Arabians complain, let the people of Saba 
know that more of their wares and dearer ones 
are spent on burying Christians than on fumigat- 
ing the gods (7). 
He exempts Christians from contributing toward the 
welfare of the pagan temples. They cannot afford to 
help both men and the Roman gods. Christian mercy 
spends more from street to street than pagan religion 
does from temple to temple (8). Anent other taxes, 
(Continued on page 173) 
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Now 16 favorite titles selected from the leading publishing 
houses! ALL SAINTS PRESS brings you this host of old 
favorites, bestsellers, reference works, mysteries and spirit- 
ual readings. They’re yours now—for the first time—in these 
beautiful, low-priced paperbound editions. 


OCTOBER 1961 


AS 201 THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO by Giovanni Guareschi. Hilarious, warm-hearted 
story of an Italian parish priest with a formidable temper who battles a Communist mayor. 50¢ 

AS 202 DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK by Giovanni Guareschi. When hot-tempered Don Camillo 
meets Communist Mayor Peppone again it takes the whole village to separate Church and State. 

50¢ 

AS 203 EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER by Father X. Father X tells of his first five years as a curate 
—a light and humorous story, filled with deep significance. 50¢ 

AS 204 THE MAN WHO GOT EVEN WITH GOD by M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. The fabulous, best-selling 
story of John Henry Greening, a violent vindictive cowboy who “got even” with God as a Trappist 
brother. 50¢ 

AS 205 THE MEATLESS COOK BOOK by Irma Rhode (originally titled Cook Book for Fri- 
day and Lent). Attractive, economical recipes for feeding the family on days of fast and 
abstinence, with an introduction by Father Robert Gannon, S.J. 50¢ 

AS 206 MURDER TAKES THE VEIL by Margaret Ann Hubbard. A psychopathic murderer mas- 
querading as a nun brings tense drama to a Louisiana convent school. 50¢ 

AS 207 A PRACTICAL CATHOLIC DICTIONARY by Jesse Corrigan Pegis. All terms relating to the 
church are defined and explained. Indispensable for any clear study or discussion of the 
Catholic Church. 50¢ 

AS 208 WHITE FIRE by Rev. E. J. Edwards, S.V..D. A novel about a leper colony in which a 
dedicated scientist and a devoted nun clash over treatment of their patients. 50¢ 

AS 209 THE WOMAN SHALL CONQUER by Don Sharkey. The complete story of the appearances of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary at Fatima, Lourdes and ten other places, illustrating their meaning for 
the modern world. 50¢ 

AS 700 THE MASS OF BROTHER MICHEL by Michael Kent. An historical novel in which a handsome 
young nobleman, maimed in a boar hunt, grows from isolated bitterness to love and faith. 75¢ 


NOVEMBER 19861 
AS 210 THE SCARLET LILY by Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J. The best-selling novel about Mary 
Magdalene, the sinner who became a friend of Christ. 50¢ 


AS 211 SHEPHERD'S TARTAN by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy. O.P. The remarkable autobiography 
of a nun who is an artist, a writer and a teacher. 50¢ 


AS 212 TO MARRY WITH LOVE by Virginia and Louis Baldiin. A couple with five children talk 
sense about courtship and marriage. 50¢ 


DECEMBER 1961 


AS 213 THE NUN by Margaret Trouncer. A novel about St. Margaret Mary Alacoque to whom 
Christ revealed the message of His Sacred Heart. 50¢ 

AS 214 THE WONDER OF GROWING UP by Louisa Guarnero. A sensible, sensitively-written guide 
for the girl growing into womanhood, which reveals the facts of life within a background of 
family and church life. 50¢ 

AS 701 FACTS OF THE FAITH by Msgr. J. D. Conway. An amazingly clear and full explanation of 
the Catholic faith. 75¢ 


PUBLISHED 


AS1 ROADS TO ROME edited by John A. O’Brien. The inspiring personal stories of well-known 
men and women who found the meaning and purpose of life ir. their conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 60¢ 


AS2 A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH by Denis Meadoirs. A clear presentation of 


the founding and progress of the Catholic Church to its present state of existence that is 
exciting and readable. 60¢ 

AS 100 MORE O'MALLEY'S NUNS by Bill O’Malicy. A brand new collection of hilarious cartoons by 
the creator of O'Malley's Nuns. $1.00 
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POCKET BOOKS 


1224 BROTHER SEBASTIAN by Chon Day (25¢) Comic cartoon adventures of 
a@ merry monk. 


1242 BROTHER JUNIPER by Father Justin McCarthy (25¢) Delightful car- 
toons about life in a monastery. 


2924 THE LEFT HAND OF GOD by William E. Barrett (25¢) An exciting 
challenging story of China during World War |i, in which a man and a 
woman find that god often works in unexpected ways. 


6020 BROTHER SEBASTIAN CARRIES ON by Chon Day (35¢) More hilarious 
cartoon adventures by the author of BROTHER SEBASTIAN. 


6036 MORE BROTHER JUNIPER by Father Justin McCarthy (35¢) Further 
humorous episodes in the life of Brother Juniper. 


7000 WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM by Bonaro and Harry 
Overstreet (50¢) The beginnings, growth and present status of Communism. 


C69 THE FOUNDLING by Francis Cardinal Spellman (35¢) Compassionate 
novel of human understanding. 


C * 238 PROFILES IN COURAGE by John F. Kennedy (35¢) Dramatic stories 
of America’s greatest statesmen. 


C*314 PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READING by Nancy Larrick (35¢) 
All aspects of this vital subject discussed by the former President of the 
International Reading Association. 


PL*5 IMITATION OF CHRIST by Thomas 4 Kempis (35¢) A religious clas- 
sic inspiring men of all Christian creeds. 


GC ¢1 THE CARDINAL by Henry Morton Robinson (50¢) The great human 
novel of an American Catholic priest. 


GC *39 MASTERS OF DECEIT by J. Edgar Hoover (50¢) ‘‘The most authori- 
tative book ever written on Communism in America."’"—N.Y. Times. 


GC ¢ 54 THE NUN’S STORY by Kathryn Hulme (50¢) Dramatic life story of a 
nun’s sacrifice and spiritual struggle before and during World War 1. 


GC 73 THE DAY CHRIST DIED by Jim Bishop (50¢) The profoundly mov- 
ing chronological story of the world’s greatest epic. 


GC *75 BEN HUR A Tale of the Christ by Lew Wallace (50¢) Dramatic life 
story of a Jew in Jerusalem just after the Christian era. 


M*3105 O’MALLEY’S NUNS by Bill O’Malley (25¢) A merry collection of 
cartoons about Sister Maureen and Sister Colleen. 


M1000 PEACE OF SOUL by Fulton J. Sheen (25¢) An exciting message of 
hope and spiritual peace for every modern man and woman. 


M4033 LIFT UP YOUR HEART by Fulton J. Sheen (35¢) A magnificent 
message of hope and inspiration for all men. 


M4162 THREE MINUTES A DAY by Rev. James Keller (35¢) The author 
presents 365 challenging ideas to add spiritual purpose to daily living. 


M ©5003 THE SILVER CHALICE by Thomas Costain (50¢) A great and moving 
epic of the Cup of the Last Supper. 


M +5030 THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD by Fulton Oursler (50¢) Faith- 
ful, reverent retelling of the story of Jesus. 


W236 THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY by Thornton Wilder (45¢) The 
Pulitzer Prize novel of five people in Lima, Peru. 


W245 THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE (45¢) A famous statement of 
deep personal religious faith by a great Catholic saint. 


W575 THE POCKET AQUINAS Edited and translated by Vernon Bourke 
(60¢) Newly translated selections from the writings of this famous philoso- 
pher and theologian with numerous introductions. 
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31151 THE NEW TESTAMENT (65¢) Official Catholic version of the New Testa- 
ment by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


31152 THE LIFE OF CHRIST by Abbe Constant Fouard (95¢) A reverent re- 
creation of our Lord’s life, told against the background of the times. 


31154 THIS IS THE FAITH by Rev. Francis J. Ripley (95¢) A complete 
explanation of Catholic faith and practice especially useful in religion 
classes for upper grades and for supplementary reading. index. 


31158 1000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON CATHOLICISM by Philip Reilly 
($1.25) The official Church position on questions about which every Catholic 
should be informed. 


31160 THE HEART OF FATHER DAMIEN by Vital Jourdain SS. CC, ($1.25) 
The definitive biography of Father Damien who gave his life in the care of 
the lepers on Molokai in Hawaii. 


31161 THE ART OF HAPPY MARRIAGE by Rev. James A. Magner (95¢) A 
basic guide to a successful marriage according to Catholic principles. 


31163 CHANGE THE WORLD FROM YOUR PARISH by Rev. James Keller, M.M. 
(75¢) Father Keller issues a challenging call to every Catholic to revive the 
dynamic spirit of the early Christians. 


31164 THREE MINUTES A DAY, Vol. 3 by Rev. James Keller (95¢) More 
challenging ideas to enrich daily living. 


31172 ENTHRONEMENT OF THE SACRED HEART by Rev. Francis Larkin 
SS. CC. (95¢) The story of the devotion that Pope Pius XI! called ‘‘the most 
effective school of the love of God.’ The basic work on the subject by the 
national director of the movement. 


31200 HISTORY OF THE MASS by Abbe Francois Aeniot (85¢) A detailed 
examination of the central ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church from its 
origins in the Last Supper to the important part it plays in the Church today. 


31201 WHAT IS THE BIBLE? by Henri Daniel-Rops (85¢) An historical 
account of the formation of the Bible and the development of accurate texts 
with a critical explanation of the Old and New Testaments. 
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(Continued from page 168) 
Christians pay their dues with the same good faith 
that keeps them from defrauding another (9). So 
Christians are not unprofitable citizens; they strive to 
collaborate with their fellow-men. 


Live in Charity with All 


Likewise today, in the political and social orders, 
Catholics unite with their fellow-citizens. For they 
have an obligation to live in charity with all. However, 
they do not engage in conferences where it might be 
erroneously assumed that they, too, are still searching 
for the truth of Christ.® 

In reply to the charge that the Christian religion, 
although good, is not divinely inspired but merely a 
sort of philosophy—a philosophy professing morality, 
justice, patience, moderation, and chastity—Tertullian 
asks why Christians are not, accordingly, put on an 
equality with the philosophers in regard to the free and 
unmolested practice of their teaching. “Who compels 
a philosopher to offer sacrifice, or to take an oath, or 
in broad daylight, to set forth lamps that serve no 
purpose (XLVI, 4)?” 

Tertullian’s uncompromising Puritanism would spare 
no admiration for ancient culture. He unsparingly de- 
nounces the poetry, the plays, and the philosophy of 
the Greeks and Romans (XIV, 4-XV, 5). He claims 
that ancient philosophy is discredited by the personal 
unworthiness of the philosophers (XLVI, 10-16). The 
best of ancient philosophy and poetry drank from the 
fount of Holy Scripture (XLVII, 1-3). But the talents 
of the philosophers have distorted the Old Testament 
and even the New (3-9). 

Treating of the resurrection of man, a truth at which 
some of his readers jeer, Tertullian uses parallels in 
nature. All things are preserved by dying (XLVIII, 
7-9). In the resurrection the worshippers of God will 
always be with God and will be clothed with a nature 
proper to eternity; the profane will experience the 
punishment of perpetual fire from which they too will 
derive incorruptibility (13). 


Resounding Peroration 


In the final chapter, a resounding peroration, we see 
the Christians winning the victory in their martyrdom. 
They are bound to a half-axle-post and burned in a 
circle of faggots—this is their garb of victory, their 
robe embroidered with palms; in such a chariot they 
celebrate their triumph (L, 3). They conquer by their 
death. They become more numerous every time they 
are hewn down by the pagans: the blood of Christians 
is seed (13). The Christian desires martyrdom for 
through his blood he procures the full grace of God, 
he purchases the full pardon of his sins. Condemnation 
spells absolution (15 f.). 


No voice so powerful as Tertullian’s had yet made 
itself heard in favor of the persecuted Christians. Those 
who for so long had been suffering and dying in silence, 
must have heard his plea with great joy even if they 
saw in martyrdom the avenue to heaven, even if they 
yearned for martyrdom. Some of the gemlike sentences 
of the Apology have become immortal. The pagans, 
however, may have been irritated rather than con- 
vinced by its wit and pungency, its rapier thrusts or 
bludgeon blows. Tertullian was not a Francis de Sales. 

In the exaggerations of Tertullian (XXVIII-XLV), 
critics see the germ of the Montanist morality which 
later will be opposed by Tertullian himself to the au- 
thentic Christian morality.6 Montanism desired to 
group all Christians together to separate them from 
the world, and prepare them for the kingdom of God 
so imminent; it claimed to go beyond the Gospel and 
to reject the hierarchy. When Tertullian wrote the 
Apologeticum, the extreme requirements of his moral 
system were still tempered by the wisdom of the 
Church.” 

The exaggerations of Tertullian have also been re- 
garded as a manifestation of authentic Christianity 
which, already at his time, was being betrayed by the 
Church: “With him disappears one of the last up- 
holders of the wonderful and unattainable ideal of the 
very first Christians, and his work represents one of the 
most vigorous attempts ever made to maintain it, even 
against his fellowmen, against life, and if need be, 
against the Church.”® 

Extreme positions of severity or laxness make men at 
times rather awry. American happy-go-luckyism tends 
to sin on the score of laxity; Feeneyites, however, have 
erred through extreme severity. 


Translations: Sister Emily Joseph Daly, C.S.J., Tertullian: 
Apology, The Fathers of the Church, X (New York, 1950) used 
throughout, with permission of the publisher; T. R. Glover, 
Tertullian: Apology, Loeb Classical Li yd (New York, 1931). 
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* George N. Shuster ( Religion Behind Iron Curtain, New 
York, 1954) reveals the pattern of destruction, the inhuman 
suffering, the unfair trials, ridicule and death which Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish, people have endured under the Com- 
munist domination. 

* Frank O’Malley (“The Culture of the Church,” Review of 
Politics, XVI, April, 1954, pp. 133 f.) citing Christopher Dawson 
(Religion and Culture, New York, 1948; Religion and the Rise 
of Western Culture, New York, 1950). 

“O'Malley, op. cit., p. 141. 

5 Cf. “Current Comment,” America, XCI (July 17, 1954), 389. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches (“Catholics Barred,” Time, LXIV, June 19, 1954, 50), 
notes the absence of a bitter or aggressive spirit from the Cardi- 
nal Stritch’s pastoral letter. In 1953 the Holy See participated in, 
or sent observers to, 55 international meetings throughout the 
world. The Holy See stresses the nobility and importance of 
efforts directed at laying the foundations for an international 
cooperation in the various areas of human thought and endeavor; 
cf. The Register, XXX (July 11, 1954), 1. 

*Lebreton, Jules and Zeiller, Jacques, The History of the 
Primitive Church, translated by Ernest C. Messenger, III, i 
(London, 1946), 671. 

7 Thid., p. 672. 

® See ibid., p. 671, n. 2. 








By REV. JOHN WHITNEY EVANS 





Fossils and Federal Aid 


Horace MANN was NOT an enemy of religion. The 
Father of Public Education was a deeply religious man 
not only in his personal affairs, but also in the public 
matters which consumed so many years of his active 
life. Furthermore, there is ample evidence to show that 
he desired the public school to place a similar value 
upon religious influence and impart “all Christian 
morals” by welcoming “the religion of the Bible.”! But 
while the secularism prevalent today in public educa- 
tion cannot be traced to any negative attitude of 
Horace Mann, there is another aspect of his educa- 
tional theory which has profoundly shaped the cur- 
rent pattern of American education. 

This has to do with Mann’s familiarity with ar- 
rangements in Europe by which Church and State 
successfully cooperated in the matter of religious edu- 
cation. In his Seventh Report, Mann detailed his ac- 
tivities during 1843 when he visited England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Prussia, Holland, Belgium, and France. He 
indicated that he had seen many schools, among them 
those in which these systems were at work. In criti- 
cizing the latter for imparting sectarian doctrines, his 
major objection was that these doctrines were “man- 
made interpretations of religion devised to capture the 
allegiance of helpless peoples.” Mann’s phraseology 
pulsed with the recalled emotion of that dreadful day 
upon which the family’s Calvinist minister had publicly 
declared that his older brother was in Hell because he 
had drowned on a Sunday while skipping church 
services. “Crafty and cruel men have come in, and have 
setup . . . false gods . . . and then, claiming to be 
the favorites and ministers of Omnipotence, have dis- 
pensed the awful retributions of eternity against all 
questioners of their authority.” 


Turned Face Away 


This bitter experience apparently combined with a 
willingness to accept inaccurate statements regarding 
the evils of Catholicism dreadfully to poison his other- 
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wise admirable ideals of liberty of conscience, and to 
jaundice his view of the situations in Europe. To Mann, 
any operation between State and Church which in- 
volved sectarian religion was a priori impossible. He 
turned his face away, and refused even to consider 
such a possibility for Massachusetts. 

In imitation of Mann, Americans have continued to 
look away. We have plunged ahead, heedless of the 
efforts and successes of our neighbors in sister de- 
mocracies. Today we find ourselves supporting and 
expanding systems of public schools in fifty states 
which are able to be challenged for effectively denying 
academic freedom, for suppressing a full measure of 
democracy in the choice of education, and for failing 
to equip Americans to live in a religiously pluralistic 
world.* These gaps in American educational planning 
are all the more distressing when our systems are 
compared with those in other free nations. 


In Great Britain 


Great Britain, under the Education Act of 1944, pro- 
vides for schools in which pupils pay no fees, called 
Maintained schools. These may be of two types. The 
Maintained County School corresponds to the typical 
U.S. public school. It is erected, controlled, and fi- 
nanced completely from tax money by the Local Edu- 
cation Authority. The Maintained Voluntary School is 
erected by a church group or some other private edu- 
cational group. Those who desire such a school must 
pay for its construction. From that point on, the L.E.A. 
will finance all the daily operating costs plus fifty to 
one hundred percent of the cost of any improvements 
or expansion. The latter depends upon to what degree 
the L.E.A. is permitted to determine the curriculum 
and make-up of the staff.* 


Scotland Offers Public Support 


Scotland and Holland provide other examples of 
nations with democratic ideals which offer public sup- 
port for sectarian institutions. In the former, where the 
population is about ninety percent Presbyterian, the 
State schools have been, historically, of this faith. Prior 
to 1918, other schools, denominational or private, did 
not share in local tax funds. They did, however, receive 
grants of State money. Since 1918, special legislation 
has made it possible for all denominational schools to 
become parts of the national system of education. They 
all share in public support, and do so, furthermore, 
without sacrificing their raison d’etre. Today, the pub- 
lic educational authorities of Scotland must provide 
for free compulsory education on the primary and 
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secondary levels. In planning for facilities, they must 
take into account all available schools, public, private, 
and church related. When the need is demonstrated, 
achurch group may erect a new school, and then trans- 
fer its control to the public authority. In many cases, 
however, it is found more expeditious to have the 
public authority put up the church school, as emiment 
domain speeds the process.® 


In the Netherlands 


In the Netherlands, by the compromise of 1916 be- 
tween a population forty percent Catholic and forty 
percent Orthodox Protestant, the Government was em- 
powered to promote public education in which “every 
person’s religious views” are “duly respected.” Ac- 
cording to Article 200 of the Dutch Constitution, “ele- 
mentary general private education . . . must be put 
on a parity of position with public education as con- 
cerns its provision out of public means.” The Consti- 
tution directed that secondary education sponsored 
by denominational groups was to be assisted out of 
public funds through specially enacted legislation. In 
practice, this means that the non-public elementary 
schools of the Netherlands are erected (after the par- 
ents guarantee fifteen percent of the building cost), 
maintained, and expanded by local taxes. Teacher 
salaries are paid in full by the State. In secondary edu- 
cation, the State assists denominations by supplying 
ninety percent of the cost of erection, expansion, and 
furnishing, and eighty percent of the cost of mainte- 
nance and staffing.® 


Ireland Gives Aid 


It is not surprising to find similarly liberal provisions 
in the excellent Irish Constitution. Section 42 requires 
that “the State shall provide for free primary education 
and shall endeavor to supplement and give reasonable 
aid to private and corporate educational initiative . . . 
with due regard, however, for the rights of parents, 
especially in the matter of religious and moral forma- 
tion.” Thus, any denominational school in Ireland 
which qualifies to be a National School receives from 
the State all the funds needed for teacher salaries, 
social services, and transportation, two thirds of the 
cost of construction, and one half of the cost of light 
and heat. The remainder is supplied from local tax 
money. Secondary schools are not admitted to the 
National System. But a per capita grant for each pupil 
in attendance is made to schools which meet State 
requirements.” 


Indirect Aid to Parents 


Similar, though less liberal, arrangements are to be 
found in West Germany, Belgium, and France. The 
latter nation officially legislated Separation of Church 
and State in 1905. But today France permits religious 
instruction in public schools, and also supports Catho- 
lic private and parish schools. This is done through the 
Loi Barangé of 1951 which gives indirect aid to par- 
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ents in the form of a bonus which may be cashed only 
by such schools.® 


Need to Refocus Our Vision 


It has not been the purpose of this brief survey, 
which overlooks comparable plans in some of the Ca- 
nadian Provinces, to urge that citizens of the United 
States leap to an unimaginative imitation of their 
friends in other free nations. We have our own tradi- 
tions, our own problems of pluralism, our own legal 
guide posts. But the survey does suggest that we need 
to refocus our educational vision. The nations men- 
tioned are all democratic. They all subscribe to the 
same basic convictions regarding human dignity and 
personal rights that we do. In each nation, the plan re- 
spects the right of the parent to send his child to any 
approved school of his choice; the right of the child to 
learn what is good for him and the nation; the duty of 
the State to promote the right of each by whatever fi- 
nancial support it offers for the education of its citi- 
zenry. Even when this involves public support for sec- 
tarian religious training, these nations do not experi- 
ence a lessening of religious liberty or a violation of 
reasonable separation of ecclesiastical and govern- 
mental roles. In brief, these nations seem more willing 
than we to use governmental powers to provide for 
equality of educational opportunity for all youth. 


Theory Does Not Stand Up in Practice 


The United States, it is true, has used the juridical 
branch of its Federal Government to guarantee certain 
freedoms in this area. A splendid tradition recognizing 
the primacy of parents in choosing educational facili- 
ties has been set forth in such key decisions as Meyer 
vs. Nebraska, 1923,° and Pierce vs. Society of Sisters, 
1925.!° As is well known, however, this theoretical ac- 
knowledgment of parental rights does not stand up in 
practice without serious qualification. As Professor 
Wilbur Katz has noted, “we exact a price for the exer- 
cise of this liberty.”!1 Such parents support a public 
educational system, and then pay tuition to the non- 
public school of their choice. They maintain a public 
transportation system—a protective measure comple- 
mentary to the compulsory attendance laws—and then 
in most states must find their own means of bringing 
their children to the non-public schools. They pay for 
health and welfare benefits for the youngsters in pub- 
lic schools, but in many instances find these services 
denied to children in their own schools. Both of these 
latter situations are apparently exceptions to the 
“equal protection” clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.?? 

It is not valid to counter these observations by say- 
ing that the Supreme Court need only guarantee the 
right, but that the Government does not have to pro- 
vide means for using it. In point of the fact, there is an 
injustice to over twenty millions of citizens who attend 
or support non-public schools. No skillful interlacing 
of abstract principles and deductions can suffice to veil 
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its ugly presence. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson of the Protes- 
tant National Council of Churches of Christ has de- 
scribed the situation as a “burdensome disadvantage 
which should disturb the conscience of the com- 
munity.” Professor Katz has written: “everyone 
agrees that religious freedom precludes the use of pen- 
alties and discriminations to induce or reward religious 
conformity.”!* Justice Douglas has warned that “the 
power to tax the exercise of a privilege is the power to 
control or suppress its enjoyment.”!® Offering a Euro- 
pean view, Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn has said that 
the United States fosters the “colossal inequity and in- 
justice of a double taxation for all those who want a 
well integrated religious instruction.”!® 


Emerged Fruitful Body of Principles 


A comparison of American and European treat- 
ments of this problem indicates that from the painful 
experiences on the continent over the past century, 
there has also emerged a fruitful body of principles. 
For example, ten years ago, in dealing with the basic 
rights of parents, Article Two of the Council of 
Europe’s Convention of Human Rights declared that 
“no person shall be denied the right to education. In 
the exercise of any function which it assumes in rela- 
tion to education and to teaching, the State shall re- 
spect the rights of parents to ensure such education 
and teaching as is conformable to their religious and 
philosophical convictions.”7 In 1955, the prominent 
Union International Pour La Liberté D’enseignment, 
directing attention on the child, unanimously resolved: 
“Distributive justice demands that all schools have 
part of the public funds so as to reduce the excessive 
difference noticeable in the conditions of children in 
the public schools and those in the free schools.” Rep- 
resentatives from ten democracies agreed that western 
nations impale themselves on the horns of a normal di- 
lemma whenever they “affirm the formal and juridical 
democratic right of liberty of education but effectively 
deny that right by refusing the material conditions for 
its exercise.”'* 

The United Nations has also given formulation to 
ideals in this matter. In 1959 its Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child stated in Principle Two: “The 
child shall enjoy special protection, and shall be given 
opportunities and facilities by law and by other 
means, to enable him to develop physically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually, and socially in a healthy and nor- 
mal manner and in conditions of freedom and dig- 
nity.” On this point, the General Assembly adopted 
the interpretation of the drafting committee that “in 
the enactment of laws for this purpose, the best.in- 
terest of the child shall be the paramount considera- 
tion.” In Principle Seven, the Declaration indicates 
that while the best interest of the child shall be the 
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guiding principles of those responsible for his educa- 
tion and guidance, “that responsibility lies in the first 
place with his parents.”?* 


Embarrassing to Reflect 


In reviewing these resolutions and principles, it is 
embarrassing to reflect that they find reality in the 
United States primarily because of the glowing con- 
victions and sacrifices of a minority of our fellow citi- 
zens. Furthermore, we should be appalled because, 
unlike these other free nations, there is not a single 
State or Federal constitutional provision in the legal 
corpus of the United States which directly guarantees 
the rights of non-public schools to exist, or parents to 
build and support them, or of children to attend 
them.”° 

It is time for us to accept the fact that in the ques- 
tion of public aid to non-public schools performing 
a public service, our state educational systems, both 
in theory and in practice, are following an outmoded 
pattern. It is time for us to act in the direction of 
change. It is difficult to see how we as a free nation, 
already jarred somewhat off balance for our tardy ac- 
tion to relieve the illogical and cruel plight of Indians, 
Negroes, and Mexicans, already somewhat projected 
before the world as a calcified democracy, can assume 
a dynamic posture which will effectively ward off fur- 
ther thrusts should those who attempt to marshall 
world opinion choose to aim at our restrictive educa- 
tional policies. 


1 Horace Mann, Twelfth Report, pp. 116-117. Raymond B. 
Culver, Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Public 
Schools, _ 1929), p. 235. William Kailer Dunn, What 
Happened to Religious Education? (Baltimore, 1958), pp. 
117-188. 

* Mann, Seventh Report, pp. 186-187. 

® See Leo R. Ward, Religion in All the Schools, ( Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1960), .pp. 48, 160, 182, 186. 

* Sister M. Bernard Francis Loughery, Parental Rights in 
American Educational Law, (Washington, D.C., 1952), pp. 
166—168. 

5 Tbid., pp. 200-205. 

* Ibid., pp. 193-196. 

" Ibid., pp. 187-190. 

§ Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, “Church-State Relations,” The 
Commonweal, ( November 27, 1959), p. 256. 

* 962, U.S., 390. 

” 986, U.S., 510, 535. 

“ Wilbur G. Katz, “The Freedom to Believe,” Atlantic 
Monthly, (October, 1953), p. 69. 

# See Virgil C. Blum, “Religious Liberty and Bus Transporta- 
tion,” Notre Dame Lawyer, (May, 1955), pri 384-447. 

* Quoted by Mark J. Hurley in a speech delivered before the 
1961 Convention of American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, February 28, 1961. 

* Quoted by Blum, Freedom of Choice in Education, (New 
York, 1959), pp. 126-127. 

© Jones vs. Opelika, 319, U.S., 103 (1943). 

1° Op. Cit., p. 257. 

7 Robert Drinan, “Ten Nations Discuss Freedom of Educa- 
tog, Aapartee (September 3, 1955), p. 526. 
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” The Unesco Courier, (November, 1960), pp. 15-21. 
” Loughery, op. cit., pp. 210-211. 
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By SISTER M. BERNARDA, O.S.B. 


Forming Christ in Students 


MAN IS A CREATURE made to the image and likeness of 
God; because of this twofold nature, he is a complex 
being having capacities and potentialities in the intel- 
lectual, social, and spiritual spheres. As educators we 
are concerned with the work of fostering development 
in a threefold aspect. 

It is the work of the teacher to guide the student in 
all aspects of education: in learning, understanding, 
and in the application of these two to actual life. “The 
school must help the student secure well balanced 
intellectual, social, and moral ideals.”! Formation of 
character or the fostering of maturity in its real mean- 
ing, is one of our foremost goals. 

It is a real challenge to strive to meet the needs of 
the adolescent, to have the understanding necessary 
to cope with the problems and demands of both the 
group and the individual. 


Needs Firm Basis for Her Guidance 


The teacher who fosters the formation of character 
in the adolescent must have a firm basis for her guid- 
ance. She must have something challenging, something 
practical, and something that is eternally lasting with 
which to guide the teen-agers entrusted to her care. 
And it is the hope of the author, that in the pages to 
come, the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ will 
be proved to be the answer for teachers who wish to 
help adolescents develop ideals consistent with Chris- 
tian living. 

Too often the adolescent in our modern day and age 
is not encouraged to seek maturity; it’s much more 
stylish to be free and without any responsibilities. 
Maturity is of the utmost importance, and as teachers 
our aim must be to help foster this in our students. 

Some aspects of maturity are: objectiveness, a uni- 
fying philosophy of life, a proper balance of the intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and social aspects so as to form an 
integrated personality. Psychologically speaking, a re- 
ligious belief transforms and motivates character. It 
is necessary for maturity that a person have some type 
of religious belief.” 

Immaturity shows a lack of balance in the forma- 
tion of character. “Character is the dynamic incorpora- 
tion of reason into the appetities of man: his will and 
emotions.” Now in order to make this appreciated by 
students, the strength of a mature person, the beauty 
of real character, and a proper view of our duties in 
life must be an underlying thought in our education. 
The most powerful means of motivation for us as 
Christians is the sublime and yet practical doctrine, 
The Mystical Body of Christ. 
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One Reason for immaturity 


“In order for us to grow in maturity, it is necessary 
that we understand the dominant desires and motives 
and the reasons behind the things that society demands 
of us.”* One of the reasons for immaturity in this day 
and age is the escape from reality, a flight from the 
responsibilities every person must face in order to 
grow up. Facing life is then the first prerequisite for 
achieving mature formation. Once it has been faced, 
the conflict can be resolved. 

Our definite philosophy of life without doubt is our 
faith. It demands of us the ability to see goodness in 
others, to accept them for what they are, to go out of 
ourselves for others. Having the doctrine of Christ's 
life in us, we have the most important motive for 
seeing goodness in others: we see Christ in them. It 
is only in giving for others, in sacrifice, that we grow. 
This activity done in Christ gives growth and maturity 
with the result that the mature measure of Christ is 
reached in the individual. 

Before we can act, before we can learn to go out 
of ourselves, we must have an intellectual awareness 
of just what this doctrine means. Very often, too often, 
religious training is limited to theories and dogmatic 
studies that have very little meaning as far as life itself 
is concerned. Sugary sweet religious training seeks to 
give the student little motive for living his life as a 
militant Christian. Very often a person with a college 
education has only a fifth-grade knowledge of religious 
truths. 


A Positive Development 


A positive development of Christian teachings shows 
the pattern of a Christian social life. The teaching of 
Christ must be applied to daily life, and moral be- 
havior must be rooted in real understanding. It is ab- 
solutely essential that intellectual maturity in the 
spiritual area be developed to the capacity possible. 

If students have a deep knowledge of what religion 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


St. JoHN FISHER 


COLLEGE 
Rochester, New York 


Saint John Fisher College is a liberal arts college for men. 
It was founded in 1947. The Basilian Fathers who direct the 
college are members of a teaching community rich in the tradi- 
tions of scholarship. Other well-known institutions of higher 
learning conducted by these priests are: The Pontifical Institute 
of Medieval Studies, world renowned center of research in 
medieval culture; Saint Michael’s College in the University of 
Toronto; Assumption University of Windsor; and the University 
of Saint Thomas in Houston, Texas. 


LOCATION 


The College, with a student body of 545 students, is set 
majestically among seventy rolling, picturesque acres in the 
residential suburbs of Rochester, New York. It is situated at the 
intersection of East Avenue and Fairport Road. The eastern 
Thruway feeder from Exit 45 on the New York State Thruway, 
passes close to the college property. The College is easily ac- 
cessible by car and bus from any section of the city and from 
outlying areas. It is within easy reach of Nazareth College for 
Women, the Eastman School of Music, the University of 
Rochester, the Rochester Institute of Technology, the Rochester 
Museum of Arts & Sciences, the Rundel Library, and the 
Memorial Art Gallery. The cultural and intellectual opportuni- 
ties of the community are readily accessible to the students of 
Saint John Fisher College. 


ACCREDITATIONS & AFFILIATIONS 


The college is incorporated under the authority of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, and re- 
ceived its absolute charter in 1955. The college received its 
full accreditation from the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary School in 1957. It holds memberships in the 
National Catholic Educational Association, the American Coun- 
cil of Education, and the Association of Colleges of New York 
State. The courses of instruction given at the college are regis- 
tered with the Office of Higher Education of the State Educa- 
tion Department. The program in accounting is registered with 
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the Office of Professional Education of the State Education 
Department. Students taking this program meet the require. 
ments for candidacy for the C.P.A. examinations. 


AIMS & OBJECTIVES 


The general objective of the college is “to produce men—who 
think, judge, and act constantly and consistently in accordance 
with right reason, illumined by the supernatural light of the 
example and teaching of Christ.” To accomplish this, the Col- 
lege, under the patronage of the Cardinal-Martyr of Rochester, 
England, offers a program of studies in the liberal arts tradition 
with emphasis upon an integrated approach to the Humanities, 
the Sciences, and Commerce. Liberal Education means an 
education appropriate to man as an intellectual and free person 
who seeks to know and love the Truth—God. For the leader of 
tomorrow there can be no more useful gift than discipline of 
the mind, and a comprehensive view of the moral, social, and 
political problems that have confronted man throughout his his- 
tory. This is the core of the liberal education given at the 
College. 


FACULTY 
The Basilian Fathers, lay men and women. 


LIBRARY 


The heart of any college is the library. Its books, periodicals, 
and pamphlets are intended to supplement the lectures and 
discussions of the classroom, and to provide means for inde. 
pendent study. Over 35,000 volumes are available on o 
shelves for reference and circulation to students and faculty 
Some 500 periodicals are currently received, and many mor 
are available in the library on microfilm and microcard. Th 
library also possesses several collections of rare books, especially 
in the fields of literature and history. The Chemistry Buildin; 
offers as one of its distinctive features a seminar-reading roon 
in which are available periodicals and reference works in chem 
istry. This enables both professors and students to have im 
mediate access to reference works pertinent to teaching an 
research. 


DEGREES & COURSES 

The College is empowered to grant the degrees Bachelor of Art: 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Business Administration 
Within the framework of the degree programs, specifically pre 
professional programs are also offered in Pre-Medicine, Pre 
Dentistry, Pre-Law, and Pre-Engineering. 3 
The college offers intensive courses in the sciences—physica 
natural, and social—which are closely allied to the liberal art 
but somewhat more specialized. The college offers many majo 
or special areas of concentration within the degree program 
These include Biology, Accounting, General Business, Chemistry 
Teacher Education, English, Mathematics, Languages, Ph 
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losophy, Physics, Economics, History, Political Science, and 
Sociology. 

In conjunction with Nazareth College of Rochester, which is 
directed by the Sisters of Saint Joseph, Saint John Fisher Col- 
lege has recently inaugurated a program whereby the libraries, 
language laboratories, and other instructional tnd cultural 


facilities of the two colleges will be available to students of both “et ig 
colleges. The program is currently operating on a restricted basis. — 


CO-CURRICULUM & EXTRA-CURRICULUM sh 


The program of classroom instruction at the college is supple- * 
mented by numerous services to the student which will assist in ‘ 
his intellectual, religious, moral, and social development. These 
are provided by the Dean of Men, the Spiritual Director, the 
Director of Placement, the Faculty Counselor assigned to each 
student, the Sqntorestasient Counanier assigned to F mene, 5 Be 

Numerous and varied activities and organizations provide ex- : pees VR TERY es See 
cellent opportunities for the students to complement the formal teint ae artaeiniaiciliiidiailadiiaien 
instructions of their academic life as well. Student government 

dramatics, glee club, literary work, debating, athletics, an 
membership in academic clubs are some of the activities pro- 
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viding rich experiences in group participation as well as recrea- yA Aka: ae ee ae ae 
tion. i Se Lae - \ FS | ee | | ’ ' ‘ 
A full intramural athletic program is provided by the college. aes. i \ a a. ee 8 Ri cae a / , / F 
Inter-collegiate sports are gradually being added as the stu- iF | See Se / 

dent body and its needs increase. At present, the college par- : we y 


ticipates in a limited inter-collegiate program for basketball, 
cross-country, and golf. 

Student publications—The Pioneer, campus newspaper; Jo Roffs, 
the yearbook; The Angle, a liter magazine to which both 
students and faculty contribute; and Etiam, recently started by 
various clubs interested in the social sciences. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


An applicant for admission must be a graduate of an approved 
high school with qualifying grades. He must present a recom- 
mendation from the principal, and satisfactory results from the 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (verbal and mathematical) of the 
College Entrance Board. The admission requirements in terms 
of courses are flexible. An applicant must have earned at least 
sixteen units of credit. The distribution must include four units 
in English; a three-unit group and a two-unit group are required 
from eee languages, mathematics, science, and social studies. 
The Committee on Admissions will give considerable weight to 
the quality of the student’s work, and to his standing in his 
class. It will also consider, however, applications of students 
who do not meet the precise admission requirements but who 
give exceptional promise of ability to profit from a college pro- 
gram of study. All applicants should apply to the Dean or 
Registrar, ae § the application procedure should be completed 
by June Ist. 


EXPENSES 
Tuition per semester 
Student Activities Fee 
Academic Fees 


RESIDENT STUDENTS 


At present the college does not maintain dormitories for stu- 
dents on campus. Accommodations can be easily secured, how- 
ever, in private homes in the vicinity of the college. A list of 
available accommodations and assistance in obtaining them are 
provided by the Dean of Men. Present plans call for the con- 
struction of a dormitory on campus in the near future. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENT AID 


Any high school graduate living within the Diocese of Rochester 
is eligible to compete for Saint John Fisher Scholarships. Cer- 
tain other scholarships are available for students from outside 
the diocese. Pertinent information regarding these scholarships 
may be obtained by writing to the Registrar, St. John Fisher 
College, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Saint John Fisher College is affiliated with the National Defense 
Student Loan Fund, and the New York Higher Education As- 
sistance Corporation Loan Plan. These plans allow a qualified 
student to borrow money for his education. Payments on the 
principal do not begin until after the student graduates. The 
sone Midiond Tuition Plan is also available through the 

ege. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Opposite page, top: the administration building; the college 
chapel; the modern language laboratory. 

Opposite page, bottom: members of the chess club; “Les Saints,” 
the college jazz group; student board of governors. 
his page from top: Freshman orientation; the glee club; at the 
White Orchid Ball; intercollegiate basketball; the Roff Guild’s 
production of “Noah”; college bowling league. 
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is, what it means to their lives, they will come to love 
and to carry this religion with them into their daily 
lives. Christian life means the giving of self to God 
and to others and the pursuit of truth in Christ and 
others. In order to live the Christian life, students must 
first have the knowledge of what the Mystical Body 
means; then they will come to the realization of its 
tremendous implications for them and their lives. 

Probably one of the greatest signs of immaturity in 
our modern world is a lack of control of the emotions; 
adolescents especially have difficulty in learning to 
understand and discipline their emotions. Too often 
emotional control is considered to be a repression 
rather than a channeling of the emotion. If the emo- 
tions flow outward in love, they will deepen the 
character of the person. If they are held in and stifled, 
they atrophy within and the result is a cold harsh 
personality. 


Give of Oneself 


By learning to give of oneself, one can learn to use 
the emotions in their full capacity. Joy and love can 
be expressed through loving others for the Christ 
present in them. Anxiety, fear, and worry can be 
changed through concern for others. Through us Christ 
shows the emotions of love, gentleness, and patience. 
Selfishness would be a thing of the past if every one 
truly saw Christ in the people with whom he daily 
came in contact. 

During adolescence the needs for understanding, 
acceptance, and recognition must be met in some way. 
Too often the adolescent seeks this by devious methods; 
he may resort to crime or sexual escapes if he is 
frustrated; in a minor way, he may exaggerate, lie, or 
retire into a shell. The student who comes to realize 
his role as a member of the Mystical Body will learn 
to resolve his conflicts; he will feel accepted as be- 
longing to the family of Christ; because of his bringing 
Christ to others, his selfishness will be turned away 
from himself. 


“Christ in His Life has no other hands with 
which to give bread to the poor than our hands; 
He has no other feet with which to visit the sick 
than our feet; He has no other lips with which to 
speak truth than our lips.”® 


Living the Christ life, the student will not have time 
to worry whether he needs understanding or love; he 
will find them. This does not mean that the Christian 


does not have conflicts or problems; he does. But a 
true Christian is able to face the reality of life; he 
does not run away but accepts the suffering that 
comes to him and thus grows and matures in Christ, 

Probably for the student, the greatest help that 
can be derived from the study of the Mystical Body 
will pertain to his social life. Too often in adolescence, 
cliques and gangs are formed, leaving some unfor- 
tunate nobodies lonely and unaccepted by the crowd, 
If students grow to see Christ in all others, they will 
love and accept everyone. “Christianity is social; isola- 
tion and individualism are its enemy, fellowship its 
strength.” Definitely there is a real challenge for 
teenagers to see Christ in the awkward, in the un- 
popular. But they will find it easier if they have the 
proper motive. 


Paves Way for Adult Christian Thinking 


Students who accept others for the Christ living in 
them will gradually grow into mature Christians who 
think the thoughts of Christ and act as Christ. This 
growing in Christ in the adolescent will pave the way 
for adult Christian thinking along other social lines. 
To the true member of the Mystical Body there will 
be no problem involved in questions regarding dating, 
segregation, labor relations, or any other aspects of 
justice toward one’s fellow man. This concern for 
social problems is the mark of the mature Christian 
living the Christ life in his thoughts, his ideas, and 
his life. 

The teacher then has a tremendous role in fostering 
the growth of Christ in her students and the recogni- 
tion of Christ by each one in one another. This can 
be done in various ways. It may be done by gospel 
discussions, by student panels on various topics, and 
of course by her own example. 

To teachers then is the challenge: To foster growth 
of Christ in students that they may grow to be mature 
Christian men and women. It is only when they are 
fully aware of their responsibilities as members of this 
Mystical Body and only when they endeavor to live 
their roles as members of this Body of Christ that 
complete maturity will be realized. 
~ 1 Sister Mildred Knoebbler, O.S.B., Self Revelation of the 
Adolescent Girl, p. 79. 


* Gordon Allport, The Individual and His Religion, p. 93. 
*A. A. A. Terruve, Psychopathic Personality and Neurosis, 


p. 5. 

* Norman Werling, “Accept No Substitutes,” Today Magazine 
Oct. 1958, p. 13. 

5 Fulton J. Sheen, The Mystical Body, p. 403. ° Ibid., p. 291. 


In a forthcoming Issue 


Grants in Aid is the contribution of the well known Dr. Francis J. Donohue, now 
assistant to the academic vice président of Fordham University. Grants in aid, 
both from governmental and from private sources, are and will be increasingly 
important in the financing of Catholic education, especially at the higher levels. 
Catholic educators should be aware of the potential sources of grants but need 
to beware of restrictive conditions which could be a financial burden to a private 
institution, or force changes in objectives or in major policies, or even destroy the 


religious spirit of the school. 
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the un- t x it first of all, and it was there at this time that he left 
ave the O 1 us Titus in charge of the church. It is possible that he 
took a boat to Palestine, and he may have visited 
Jerusalem. If so Timothy would have been with him, 
as he had remarked in the epistle to the Hebrews. 
From there St. Paul travelled to Ephesus, perhaps 
passing through the churches that he had established 
on his famous missionary journeys. He left Timothy 
in charge of the church in Ephesus; the time would be 
65. St. Paul himself went on into Macedonia, and with- 
out doubt he visited his beloved Philippians. The 
charge of Timothy in Ephesus was a heavy one, hence 
it was not long after St. Paul left him there that the 
apostle decided to write and to encourage his beloved 
son. 

From Macedonia St. Paul moved on and it may have 
been that he reached Nicopolis before he wrote to 
Titus; he mentioned as we have seen that he intended 
to winter there, but it is hard to tell from the text 
where he was at the time he wrote. He probably 
meant the winter of 65 and 66, although some authori- 
ties would place it a year later. St. Paul was re- 
arrested; where, we do not know. Perhaps he was able 
to get back to Ephesus, as he had promised Timothy he 
would and shortly, so he had written. Once more he 
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ns wil Sr. PAUL WAS RELEASED from prison in Rome in 63 A.D. 
‘st. This When he wrote the epistle to the Hebrews it seems 
that he was free: “Know that our brother Timothy has 
been set free; with whom (if he comes soon ) I will see 
you.” This epistle was probably written in 64 or per- 
haps the early part of 65. What were the movements of 
St. Paul between his release and his writing to the 
ore: Hebrews? We have no evidence that is solid. He had 
‘hristian planned to make a trip to Spain, for so he had stated 
0s, al in the epistle to the Romans; it is possible then that he 
went there during the interval mentioned above. 

Let us suppose that he was back in Rome around 64 
or the early part of 65, for it is generally taught by 
many scriptural scholars that St. Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews from Italy, and probably from Rome. 
Eleven epistles had already come from the pen of the 
apostle. The canon of the New Testament includes 
three more, the pastoral epistles, two to Timothy, and 
one to Titus. What information we have about St. Paul 
and his travels, as far as the New Testament is con- 
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Between 64 and 67 Paul wrote his last epistles; they 
are addressed to individuals, as was Philemon. These 
were Timothy and Titus, both bishops, both pastors, 
both spiritual sons of St. Paul. Because the epistles 


93. to come to thee shortly.” To Titus he remarks, “I left 
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fagazine “When I send Artemas or Tychicus to thee, make every 
effort to come to me at Nicopolis; for there I have 
decided to spend the winter.” 

In the second epistle to Timothy we find St. Paul a 
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were written to pastors and because their contents 
pertain to pastoral charges of the pastors, they have 
been called pastoral epistles. The pastoral concern of 
St. Paul is very evident; not only does he give advice 
to Timothy and Titus, but he also charges them to 
ordain and to set up pastors to take their place. The 
Church is to continue; St. Paul would pass on, so 
would Timothy and Titus, so successors must be ap- 
pointed; they must be trained as were Timothy and 
Titus. 


Titus St. Paul's Trusted Delegate 


Let us turn our attention to Titus. Titus was a 
Gentile, as St. Paul states in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians (2.3). Very likely he was a native of Antioch in 
Syria and was converted by St. Paul; he went with St. 
Paul to Jerusalem around 49 or 50, when there was 
question of the Gentiles entering the Church. In fact 
it would seem that Titus was what we might call a 
“test case.” Titus became one of St. Paul’s trusted 
delegates; St. Paul used him on several delicate mis- 
sions, especially to the Corinthians. As we have seen 
above, in 64 or 65 Paul left Titus in charge of the 
church in Crete; as he was charged to ordain men to 
the priesthood, he was a bishop. St. Paul wanted him 
to come to Nicopolis where he planned to winter, per- 
haps in 65 and 66. Later Titus was on a mission in 
Dalmatia, as Paul wrote to Timothy. Tradition says 
that he returned to Crete after St. Paul’s martyrdom, 
and that he died a martyr. His feast is kept on February 
6th. 

The charge that St. Paul gave to his beloved disciple 
and son was not an easy one. But Titus was accustomed 
to hard missions; it would seem that he was one of 
those men who can be charged with organizations and 
institutions. Titus could be trusted to carry out a mis- 
sion, no matter how difficult! It is interesting to note 
the difference in tone as St. Paul writes to Titus and 
to Timothy. He calls both of them “my beloved son,” 
yet he is more of a father, somewhat worried, when 
he writes to Timothy. This may be accounted for by 
the difference in character between Timothy and 
Titus; it may be, too, that the difference is to be found 
in St. Paul’s own feelings toward them. While he 
looks upon both of them as beloved sons, yet his af- 
fection went out in a more personal way, as did the 
affection of his Master to John. 

Titus was in charge of the church in Crete, a large 
island in the Mediterranean Sea. At this time, 65 or 
66 A.D., it belonged to the Roman empire. The first 
contact of the Cretans with Christianity took place on 
Pentecost, for in the Acts of the Apostles St. Luke 
inentions “Cretans” among those who were in Jerusalem 
and who came to hear Peter. These were Jews who 
were living in Crete, although it is possible that some 
of them were natives of the island who were proselytes 
to Judaism. St. Paul paused here when he was on his 
way to Rome as a prisoner, probably in the fall of 60. 
In fact, if the captain of the ship on which St. Paul 


was being taken to Rome had heeded the latter's 
advice, the shipwreck that finally landed them on the 
island of Malta would not have happened (cf. Acts 27, 
Iff.). There is nothing in the New Testament to indi- 
cate how and when the Cretans were converted to 
Christianity. No doubt the Cretans who were in Je- 
rusalem on Pentecost brought news of Christianity to 
the island; that was the beginning and now in 65 or 
66 the church needed a strong hand. 


Letter Intended for Christians on Crete 


St. Paul was writing to Titus, but there is no doubt 
that he intended his letter to be read by the Christians 
in Crete. He did not spare them; no sooner had he 
finished his greeting than he wrote: “For this reason 
I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set right any- 
thing that is defective and shouldst appoint presbyters 
in every city.” There were defects and there was great 
need of priests. As for the defects, St. Paul wastes no 
words in describing them: “For there are also many 
disobedient, vain babblers and deceivers, especially 
those of the circumcision. These must be rebuked, for 
they upset whole households, teaching things that they 
ought not, for the sake of base gain. One of themselves, 
a prophet, of their own, said: ‘Cretans, always liars, 
evil beasts, lazy gluttons.’ This statement is true.” This 
is not a nice picture, and it does not become “nicer” 
as we note the indirect way whereby St. Paul indicates 
the various vices to be found in Crete. For when he 
tells Titus what to teach the Cretans, he indicates that 
there were Jews who were teaching “Jewish fables and 
the commandments of men.” They were “abominable 
and unbelieving and worthless for any good work.” 
There must have been some imbibing of too much 
wine, some “pilfering,” some quarrels, some “factious” 
individuals. 


Vocabulary Different 


As in the case of all the epistles of St. Paul, so this 
one is written in Greek. The vocabulary is somewhat 
different from that of the other epistles of the apostle; 
in fact there are quite a few words in this epistle as 
well as in the other two pastoral epistles which are not 
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found anywhere in St. Paul’s writing and some of them 
are not found in any of the other books of the New 
Testament. But St. Paul was noted for his genius in 
coining words to suit his purposes; it would be very 
surprising if a genius such as St. Paul did not progress 
in vocabulary and in style as he advanced in years and 
experience. He could adapt himself to circumstances, 
and these were quite different as he wrote to Titus 
and to Timothy. The style in Titus is not so vigorous 
nor so vivacious as we find in some of the other epistles 
of St. Paul; the situations are not at all the same. 
Here he was writing to a mature man, a tried delegate, 
a bishop; it is true that St. Paul intended his letter to 
be used and read by the faithful in Crete, but it. was 
Titus who was to use it and read it, and it was to him 
that he was writing. St. Paul’s style to Titus is calm; he 
writes as a man who is aging and moving slowly; there 
is a deep maturity in the letter. It would have been 
impossible for St. Paul to be in prison for so many years 
without those years having left their mark on him, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. He knew that 
his missionary activities were curtailed, both because 
of his own age as well as because of persecutions. He 
must now look forward to the future, he must train 
men to take his place, he must appoint pastors as 
bishops and as priests to guide the churches he had 
founded as well as future churches to be founded. 
This is the Paul of the Church, leaving pastoral advice 
to pastors; it is to be expected then that his style would 
not be as the style of Corinthians, or Romans, or Gala- 
tians. 


Greeting More Solemn 


The greeting is in the usual form: Paul's name, his 
title, Titus’s name, and the greeting; yet it is far more 
solemn and lengthy than we expect. Why should he 
call himself a “servant of God and apostle of Jesus 
Christ in accordance with the faith of God’s elect ...” 
when he was writing to one so near and so close to him 
as is Titus? It is because St. Paul was visualizing Titus 
as the head of the church in Crete and using this letter 
to strengthen his position as well as his admonitions 
and his authority. St. Paul is the servant of God as 
a slave is the servant of a king. Even though he is a 
servant he is also an apostle, therefore he has a right 
to write “in accord with the faith of God’s elect.” What 
he writes is what all God’s elect believe; what he writes 
comes from the truth of God “which is according to 
piety.” What he writes is in accord with the hope of 
life everlasting, promised by God long before and now 
“manifested (by) his word through the preaching 
committed to my trust by the command of God oui 
Savior.” No greater authority was needed than this! 
Yes, St. Paul had a right to preach and he had a right 
to command. Titus was his beloved son; he shared 
“the common faith.” “Grace and peace” are his greet- 
ings. (Read 1, 1-4) 

The heaviest responsibility that Titus had in Crete 
was the appointment of worthy pastors. St. Paul uses 
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two terms: “presbyters” and “bishops.” In view of the 
distinction that we make today between presbyters, or 
priests, and bishops, it is confusing for us to note that 
St. Paul uses these terms together and in reference to 
the same qualities as well as positions. “Presbyter” 
really means elder, but there is no doubt that in the 
early Church it meant what priest means today. It is 
a term borrowed from the Jews. “Bishop” or “episcopos” 
is a Greek term and it means overseer; a bishop was a 
priest as was the presbyter. Perhaps he was an “over- 
seer” of the presbyters in the same sense in which a 
dean is an “overseer” of a number of pastors and 
parishes today, although it is not very evident. It was 
later in the history of the Church that the term 
“bishop” came to be applied to those who ruled a 
number of parishes and who had what we call episco- 
pal powers. Titus was a bishop in this sense. 

In the early Church, pastors had to be appointed 
from those who came into the Church as adults; there 
was no time to train them over a long period of time 
as we do in our seminaries today. Most of the worthy 
men to take charge of an individual “parish” or church 
were already established in business, married, mature. 
This is the reason that when St. Paul lists the qualifica- 
tions for presbyters or bishops, he speaks of them as 
“married but once, having believing children.” Married 
but once does not mean that it was necessary to be 
married; it means rather that he must be a man who 
has had but one wife, for in this way he shows self- 
control and stability. Divorce was widespread in the 
days of St. Paul; he did not want a divorced man in 
the position of a pastor. The qualities listed are those 
needed in those days as they are today, although some 
of those listed we might expect to be taken for granted. 
Twice St. Paul indicates that he must be “blameless,” 
that is, a man of good character; he must be “hospi- 
table,” a very needed trait in the early Church, for the 
pastor had to take in travelling Christians and give 
them a shelter and a roof and food during their stay. 
He must be “just, holy, continent.” He should be true 
to the faith and be able to “exhort in sound doctrine 
and to confute opponents.” (Read 1, 5-9) 


Special Needs 

St. Paul now indicates some of these opponents. 
There were some Jews in the midst of the Christians 
in Crete who were causing trouble; later on St. Paul 
was to be more specific on what they were teaching, 
now he indicates that “they upset whole households, 
teaching things that they ought not, for the sake of 
base gain.” St. Paul quotes one of the Cretan prophets 
with approval with regard to the character of the 
Cretans. Because of this character Titus must “rebuke 
them sharply.” He does not want them listening “to 
Jewish fables and the commandments of men.” From 
this we have an idea of the nature of the teaching of 
those who were upsetting “whole households.” They 
were insisting on certain Jewish practices and were 
bolstering them by fables of all sorts. St. Paul had not 
finished with them; in strong language he condemned 
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these “vain babblers,” and paraphrases a thought of 
our Lord, “by their fruits you shall know them.” (Read 
1, 10-16) 

Titus had the duty to preach “sound doctrine.” Then 
St. Paul gives him advice on what he is to teach 
“elderly men,” “elderly women,” “younger men,” 
“slaves.” In the midst of this advice the apostle tells 
Titus how he is to conduct himself. In the epistles to 
the Colossians and Ephesians St. Paul wrote to groups 
such as wives, husbands, children, masters and slaves; 
here however he tells Titus what virtues are to be 
expected in the individual: elderly men are to be “re- 
served, honorable, prudent”; elderly women are to be 
“marked by holiness of behavior . . .”; they are to 
“train the younger women . . .”; younger men are 
“to be self-controlled.” As for Titus, he is to show 
himself an example at all times. After this advice St. 
Paul turns to slaves and teaches them through Titus 
how they are to sanctify their state and their duties. 

What is the reason for living in accord with the 
virtues St. Paul pointed out? “For the grace of God 
our Savior has appeared to all men.” This grace is 
God’s favor through the Incarnation, through the ap- 
pearance of Jesus Christ in the world. By living in 
this Christian way in accord with the divine favor 
manifested through Jesus Christ, the Christians in 
Crete may look “for the blessed hope and glorious 
coming of our great God and Savior, Jesus Christ.” 
No clearer declaration of the divinity of our Lord 
could be made. Note how St. Paul insists on virtue, as 
did his Master. (Read 2, 1-15) 


How to Admonish His Subjects 


St. Paul now tells Titus how to admonish his sub- 
jects in general. First he was to teach them obedience 
“to princes and authorities, obeying commands.” 
Christians are not released from civil obligations be- 
cause they are Christians; rather by that very fact 
they are obliged to obey, for as St. Paul wrote to the 
Romans: “There exists no authority except from God.” 
In speech, Christians should say nothing evil of any 
one, rather they should be mild and speak moderately. 
Not very long ago, “we (note how Paul includes him- 
self) also were once unwise, unbelieving . . . living 
in malice and envy, hateful and hating one another.” 
A tremendous change had taken place, and this change 
was due to God’s mercy. “He saves us through the 
bath of regeneration and renewal by the Holy Spirit.” 
God’s mercy and grace reached the soul through bap- 
tism; this is the regeneration and renewal of which St. 
Paul was writing. The Holy Spirit is the one through 
whom this was produced, this renewal, this new man. 
God the Father “has abundantly poured out upon us 
(the Holy Spirit) through Jesus Christ our Savior.” 
Redemption and its application to the soul through 





baptism are the work of three persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. As a result of baptism we are now “heirs in the 
hope of life everlasting.” For through baptism we are 
the children of God, and children have a right to the 
inheritance of their father. (Read 3, 1-7) 

Once more St. Paul tells Titus that he (Paul) insists 
on the necessity of Christians excelling “in good works,” 
This is what Titus must insist on in his teaching. If 
they are performing good works, they won't have time 
for “foolish controversies and genealogies and quarrels 
and disputes about the Law.” This same warning is 
found in Paul’s writing to Timothy, in the first epistle 
(1, 4). It adds to what he had said in chapter one, 
verse fourteen. The details of these teachings con- 
cerning the Mosaic Law are not given us by St. Paul; 
from other sources we know that among the Jews 
there were many speculations on the Law as well as 
on the Messias and on the lives of those who would 
participate in the coming of the Messias. Such specu- 
lations “are useless and futile.” An individual who is 
causing dissention, “a factious man,” is to be avoided 
after admonition. (Read 3, 8-11) 


Personal Messages for Titus 


Personal messages are now given to Titus. He was 
to “make every effort” to come to Nicopolis, as soon 
as Artemas or Tychicus arrived. Nicopolis was an im- 
portant city in Epirus; it was located on the western 
coast of Greece. Artemas is known only from this 
reference. Tychicus we have already met in the epistles 
to the Colossians and to the Ephesians, as well as in 
the Acts of the Apostles. He is also mentioned in the 
second epistle to Timothy. Titus was to give every 
assistance to Zenas and Apollos; the former is men- 
tioned only here. Apollos is mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans. St. Paul could not forget the necessity of good 
works: “Let our people also learn to excel in good 
works . . .” There is no better answer to criticism; at 
the same time good works show the interior man. “All 
my companions greet thee. Greet those who love us 
in the faith.” Then the final greeting of Christian to 
Christian: “The grace of God be with you all. Amen.” 
(Read 3, 12-15) 

This epistle plays an important part in the liturgy of 
Christmas day, for two of the epistles in the three 
Masses of the day come from Titus. In the first Mass 
Titus 2, 11-15 is read; in the second Mass Titus 3, 
4-7 is the epistle. The reason that shows itself at once 
is the opening phrase in each case: “For the grace of 
God our Savior has appeared to all men . . . ” “But 
when the goodness and kindness of God our Savior 
appeared . . .” Yet the contents could not be more 
appropriate for Christmas, and that is the fundamental 
reason for the choice. ° 
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By SISTER MARY LEO, C.PP.S. 








Modern Att Do We Understand Its Language? 


TopAY WHEN ONE UsEs the term “art,” people spon- 
taneously arch their eyebrows. The word has many 
overtones. It brings up visions of vigorous new forms 
and striking blobs of color, the world of bafflement and 
controversy called Modern Art. It brings visions, too, 
of the serenity of the old masters and spired cathe- 
drals, the world of restraint and order called Tradi- 
tional Art. Side by side, these overtones offer a stark 
contrast. 

Why, asks your arched eyebrows, can we not under- 
stand this modern art? Why doesn’t the contemporary 
Rouault’s “Lord” say as much to us as the traditional 
Angelico? Isn’t all art supposed to communicate a mes- 
sage of truth and beauty? 

The answer to your question calls for more than an 
emphatic yes. Art, to really deserve that name, ob- 
viously has to achieve communication with its audi- 
ence. But the trouble is, that if you want art to say 
something to your intellect and your senses about truth 
and beauty, you have to learn its language. 


Art Is Product of Times 


Now, basic as your vision of this type, is the under- 
standing that art is a product of the times in which it 
is born. Let’s take a look at the past couple of thousand 
years. The whole gallery of man’s work, starting with 
the rigid formalism of the Egyptian wall paintings and 
leading right up to the grandeur of the Renaissance, is 
a step by step story of his history. But it’s all said in 
the language of representational image form. Under- 
standable? Of course, because man, whether he be 
low-brow or high-brow, can read image art. 

Why then, you will readily ask, if representational 
art has been satisfying to man for so long, has the 
artist in our time felt the need to reshape the alphabet 
of his expression? Why has he come up with a sort of 
private set of ideographs, a kind of caligraphy to which 
the ordinary man has no key? 

The master key to this problem is simply the remem- 
brance that 20th century art is a product of a very 
challenging era. Just look at a list of the specialties 
labelled “Twentieth Century!” There are bomb-size 
upheavals in the social, political, physical world; there 
are such terrific developments in the areas of mass 
communication (camera, TV, motion picture) that the 
artist has to strike a new pitch with his form of com- 
munication, to even be heard. And in his effort to get 
his message across, the artist’s search for self-justifica- 
tion has led him to dig deeper within himself, to ex- 
plore endlessly the areas of the mind, emotions, the 
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subconscious and the infinite spirituality of man. All 
this is the “stuff” of his inspiration. Is it surprising that 
when he translates it into art media, he uses a language 
so violent, so breathtakingly new, that it makes you 
stop and think? And think again! 


Challenging to Be Authentic 


Yes, we've simply got to face the fact that today’s art 
must be challenging if it’s going to be authentic. And 
that places all the greater responsibility on you, its 
audience. This is especially true in the area of religious 
art, where the conservative attitude is proportionately 
high, where there is an innate fear to accept what is 
new, simply on the basis that it is “different.” One won- 
ders, for example, if those who insist they “feel Catho- 
lic” only when worshiping in a Gothic, or Roman- 
esque, or traditional style church (with its correspond- 
ing inside trimmings of statues, paintings, etc.) realize 
what the universality of the Church really is. Had the 
builders of the Middle Ages refused to launch out in 
the spirit of their time (as we fear using available 
material in a contemporary way) Europe would be 
spotted with Egyptian pyramids rather than medieval 
cathedrals. A living faith is bound to express itself in 
living, contemporary forms. 

Rome itself took the lead in the Church’s “open door 
policy” when Pius XII stated already in “The Instruc- 
tion on Sacred Art, 1952”: “It is eminently fitting that 
the art of our times have a free opportunity to serve 
the sacred edifices and rites, so that it too, may add 
its voice to the hymn of glory which men of high talent 
have sung in past centuries.” In taking so positive an 
approach, don’t think Rome indiscriminately baptized 
all contemporary religious art. In that same directive, 
Pius XII further added his disapproval of images that 
are an open contradition to Christian doctrine. There 
is, we readily admit, a lot of modern art distorted to a 
degree where it becomes repulsive. It’s junk! And we 
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Specimens of students’ work shown at the National Art 

Education Convention, Miami, 1961. 

The exhibit, referred to in the text was entitled 

“Vision.” 

can only say for its creators, that there’s a lunatic 

fringe on the edge of every movement. But just as con- 

tradictory to Christian doctrine, as these distortions, are 

other present forms of visual heresy, sentimental stat- 

ues of the Sacred Heart or saccharine-type Madonnas, 

multiplied ad nauseam on the basis of cheapness, emo- 
tional appeal, and dispatch. 

But in order to screen out these distortions of truth 
and beauty that deform, one must be able to spot the 
good in contemporary art that transforms. If, for ex- 
ample, a painter like Roualt, attempts to portray what 
Christ is, rather than what Christ looked like, he has to 
resort to such techniques as impressionism or symbol- 
ism, to suggest other-worldliness and transfiguration. 
If a sculptor like Mestrovic, wants to suggest and de- 
pict powerful love in a crucifix, he will steer clear of 
physical representation that simply arrests the imag- 
ination, and leaves you there on the physical plane. He 
will go farther, and chisel the hidden and real mean- 
ing of redemption into his block of marble or wood by 
strong stylization of the figure. Or he may twist its an- 
guished form into line movement. 

And then there’s the architect. If he wants “form to 
follow 20th century function” he'll come up with a St. 
John’s Abbey Church in Collegeville or a Resurrection 
Church in St. Louis. These are more than a far cry 
from the imitation Gothic—they’re the artistic embodi- 
ment of our materials, our technology, our economics, 
in the corporate worship of today. In each of these 
cases—the painting, the sculpture, the church—the art- 
ist has buried deep in his work of art a message of 
truth—an honest expression of beauty in harmony with 
our times. The question is: Are we willing to dig for it? 

You, the reader, know the answer. You know that it 





would be a rather soul-seering job to track down al] 
the blockades that hinder an understanding and accept. 
ance of today’s art. But of these factors, the field of 
education can and must do something very positive, 
Recently the Salve Regina Conference of Catholic Art 
Educators has been organized for this very purpose. 
Its objective is to raise the standards of appreciation 
and achievement in art. Specifically this means the for- 
mation of teachers, so “soaked” in the right understand- 
ing of truth and beauty, that they will spontaneously 
lead students to know and love the good in art. It 
means transforming surroundings, whether it be in the 
school, or the home, or the church, with artifacts, vig. 
orous and inspiring enough to lift man to God. It 
means making each student aware that he is an artist, 
not by slavish copying, but by challenging him to look 
with alert receptivity into the heart of things, to find 
their hidden meanings, and to express them in his own 
creative way. The fruits of such efforts will be contem- 
porary masterpieces! This past spring, a collection of 
such “masterpieces” from co-operating artists, coast to 
coast, were displayed at the first National Catholic Ex- 
hibit held in connection with the NAEA convention 
at Miami Beach. The exhibit was received with such 
great enthusiasm, both locally and nationally, that 
plans have been made for a future showing of Catholic 
student work each year at the annual NAEA conven- 
tion. The exhibit is called “Vision.” 

This title is pregnant with meaning, not only in ref- 
erence to this exhibit, but for all involved in the chal- 
lenging task of art communication. To launch out on a 
vigorous art program, when secularistic values tend to 
squelch everything aesthetic takes vision. To create 
with true freedom of spirit, when the world is a slave 
to conformity, takes vision plus integrity. And to con- 
tinue searching for the deep inner message of good art 
today takes vision, plus integrity plus courage. You 
asked at the beginning if all art isn’t supposed to com- 
municate truth and beauty. Definitely yes. But that 
act of communication takes two people: the artist and 
you! 





More specimens of secondary students’ art work 
exhibited at the National Art Education Convention. 
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art. It said in a deprecating tone of voice while gathering and 
in the viewing assignments one morning. Before I could get in 
Is, vig- another word of disapproval, Gus had a ready answer 
od. It with which to vindicate his unsightly writing. 
artist, “Yes, Sister, but that guy ain’t cross-eyed like me,” 
‘0 look was the triumphant excuse which Gus gave while look- 
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ast to sands of other boys and girls who have no visual handi- 
lic Ex- caps and yet whose writing, we are told by their em- 
ention ployers and various officers in the armed forces, is 
1 such illegible? The commanding officer of the Army training 
, that program at Fort Knox, Kentucky, Major General Paul 
tholic A. Disney, complained recently that he has had to set 
onven- up “transitional training units” to coach substandard 
recruits in the three R’s before they can begin basic 
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Handwriting 


chagrin of educators, complaints are hurled against 
them by society. 


Not Learned Incidentally 


Handwriting is a skill which is not learned inciden- 
tally; it is a subject which needs daily teaching 
and practice. Every girl and boy deserves the 
privilege of having special training in writing; con- 
sequently, handwriting needs a secure place in every 
grade in the elementary school where full time and 
provision should be made for its development. 
Teachers should begin in the primary grades to win 
pupils to an esteem for a letter or an assignment which 
is pleasing to the eye because of its good formation or 
its beautiful total appearance. In addition, legible 
writing will need the prodding attention of teachers in 
high school and college. As a matter of fact, every 
teacher should be a teacher of penmanship and every 
parent an appraiser of good writing habits. 


in ref- training. “These high-school graduates,” he declared, There are a number of excellent step-by-step meth- 
+ chal- “can't spell, their English composition is bad, and their ods of writing available which provide well-organized 
tona handwriting is in the form of hieroglyphics. Schools and invigorating practice and drill for boys and girls. 
ond to are teaching a lot of fancy things and not enough of Carried out faithfully, these methodical lesson plans 


create the three R’s.”? 


slave 
) con- One Facet of Communication 


will equip children with the basic knowledge and 
skill needed for any writing activity throughout their 
lives. 


od art Obviously in any philosophy of education the first Because teaching which has no goal is wasteful, a 
. You question concerns its aim, and then the content, and good teacher always keeps the objectives of writing 
| com- then the methods needed to attain this end. Education before her pupils. A solid motivation to present to 
t that serves the needs of man. Communication is a funda- children is to call their attention to the serviceability of 


writing—asking them to note how much use Mother and 
Dad and Big Brother make of writing and how one can 
hardly get along without it. Children observe the 
evaluation which we adults place on things and so they 
take an impetus from us. We know the value and ad- 


t and mental need of man and handwriting is one of the 
facets of this important phase of embodying an abstrac- 
tion, of making thought tangible. 


— As civilization spread, men realized that spoken 
antion, 


language had its limitations; there was need for a 
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method of recording happenings. Although scientists 
are not sure exactly when and how writing started— 
many trace its origin to the caveman—yet the phonetic 
alphabet, derived from the hieratic symbols of the 
Egyptians, is the parent of almost all the principal 
graphic systems of the world. Presently our job as 
parents or teachers is to encourage and teach this 
generation to interpret and use this legacy. 

But are teachers and parents attaching enough value 
to the teaching and learning of handwriting? Regret- 
tably the conventional estimate of neat handwriting 
decreased noticeably and simultaneously with the rise 
of the teachings of progressive education. Now, to the 


* Quoted in “What Has Happened to Our Schools?” The Sign 
May, 1957, p. 32. 
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vantage of good handwriting and our appreciation 
should overflow through the channels of child motiva- 
tion, encouraging boys and girls to acquire fluent, ac- 
curate, legible, and yes, even if it is a sin against the 
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modern philosophy of writing, beautiful writing. But 
by becutiful here we do not mean, heaven forbid, 
that nental writing which results in curlicues, 
flour s.ics, tails, and decorative capital letters made 
with painstaking care and resulting only in artifici- 
ality. We mean rather a script that is facile, readable, 
neat, and presentable. 


Form of Creative Expression 


Handwriting is a form of creative expression which 
isn’t too hard and is worth the effort of trying. Lewis 
Mumford, essayist, sums up his ideas about writing 
this way: “Handwriting is an art, like gardening, open 
to any amateur, for the delight he gets from it himself 
and the further pleasure he gives to others.”? 

There are degrees of perfection and artistry in all 
fields of endeavor. For example, most people are able 
to draw, to write, to speak, but what a difference 
in degree of proficiency in these mediums of communi- 
cation! Even some modern educators have the fal- 
lacious outlook, an outlook which leads to mediocrity, 
that penmanship is merely a tool and is not measur- 
able in quality. Consequently, they look askance at 
teachers who aim at making handwriting not just any 
kind of a tool but rather a good tool, an artistic tool, an 
individualistic tool, a tool which the user is not 
ashamed to show, a usable tool which he carries with 
him all his days. People remember with gratitude and 
joy those teachers who insisted on helping them fashion 
this valuable means of manifesting thought with ac- 
curacy and care. 


Four Letters Cause Illegibility 


Acting on the premise that we are never too old to 
learn, even now, as adults, when the self-improvement 
bug bites you, take a critical look at your own hand- 
writing—take a look at something you wrote recently, 
maybe a letter. Do you think that the reader could 
read it straight through without pausing to figure 
out certain passages in it? Most poor writing is 
seventy-five per cent carelessness and twenty-five per 
cent lack of study. A little care and study could 
remedy the trouble. How simple the problem is can 
be easily demonstrated. According to an impressively 
intensive study by Dr. T. Erners Newland, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, of almost a million and a half 
letters written by adults and children, nearly fifty per 
cent of adult illegibility is caused by four letters: 
a, e, r, and t.3 

Be more writing conscious. Diagnose your weak- 
nesses and supply a remedy by recalling your grade 
school days and your writing book and the teacher 
whom you remember best, and what she taught you 
about writing—certain letters are low letter, half the 
size of tall letters: a, c, e, i, m, n, 0, Tr, 8, u, D, Ww, xX; Cer- 
tain letters are twice the size of small letters: b, f, h, 
k, l; certain letters are extended: d, p, t; certain letters 
have inverted loops: f, g, j, p, q, y, z; all capital letters 
are the same size. Other items to recall about good 








writing include: all letters are written with the same 
degree of slant, usually a trifle to the right; each letter 
within the word is distinctly readable because the 
joining strokes separate the letters about the width 
of a letter; a space the width of a letter is left between 
words; never allow letters at the end of a word to 
dangle downward and to extend more than half the 
line upward. Close a and o at the top; don’t be too 
careless to dot an i and cross a t. Remember, too, that 
rhythmic movement in writing promotes speed and 
grace. 


Sends More Warmth and Feeling 


It is interesting to note that many people, although 
having a typewriter at hand, prefer at times to com- 
municate with their friends through handwriting, per- 
haps because they wish to send a little more of them- 
selves or perhaps they feel the urge to write with a 
pen. Receiving a handwritten letter from a friend some- 
times means more than the typed word; a person 
sends with a handwritten letter more of the warmth 
and feeling he has for his friend. In addition, a 
person enjoys writing a letter by hand, especially 
when his penmanship is presentable. Letters, in, 
turn, which are neatly written are a pleasure to re- 
ceive. 

Many people see in handwriting a portrait of the 
personality and character of the writer. Although 
handwriting is an overt, muscular action, it is actually 
the brain that moves the pen; nervous and muscular 
action have their initiation and continuation in the 
brain. And this is the reason why handwriting is so 
personal and revelatory of you, your personality, and 
even of your health. Since writing is such a tell-tale, 
it is worthy of your considerations to cultivate a neat 
and legible handwriting. 

These facts do not mean that we should teach writ- 
ing in schools as a means of showing character traits 
or personality. These factors are only off-shoots of 
the main and root reason for the teaching of good 
handwriting, that main purpose is producing a habit 
in children which will result in an effective lifetime 
means for the expression of thought. 


When Enthusiasm Is Aroused 


Perhaps at no time in the history of education has 
more emphasis been focused on the child than at 
present. This is good because the child can learn 
more effectively when not only his interest and en- 
thusiasm is aroused, but when he also sees the in- 
terest of his parents and teachers in his progress. It 
is the job of the home and the school to take up 
the challenge of contributing to the intellectual growth 
of the child by stimulating enthusiasm for the cultiva- 
tion of handwriting, by impressing children with the 
importance of writing, but maintaining that interest by 
frequent appraisals of children’s writing. Thus with 
more attention to handwriting, better writers will 
naturally emerge. 

(Continued on page 210) 
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THE NON-CATHOLIC 
IN OUR MIDST 


By Sister M. Rose Patricia, O.P. 


IN ALMOST ALL human relations 
points of common interest, unity in 
outlook, and similarity of circum- 
stances tend to promote thoughtful 
and understanding friendship. Ob- 
serving children at recess on the 
first day of school, one might see a 
little girl run up to another and say 
“Your dress is the same as mine.” 
In a few seconds they are talking 
and playing together. The dress was 
the common element that started 
their friendship. 


Approach to Non-Catholics 


There is seldom a large class 
without children of a non-Catholic 
father or mother. These non-Cath- 
olics, in many instances, have never 
spoken to a priest or a Sister and, 
having put the child in our school, 
are almost afraid of what the reac- 
tion will be. Much depends on what 
the child relates at home. It might 
be like this: “We learned about God 
today. He made us and He loves 
us.” After supper the child might 
take the towel and say, “I'll dry the 
dishes. Sister said we should do nice 
things and not wait to be asked.” 
These little things show parents the 
interest taken in the children. 

Open school day comes around 
when parents are invited to visit the 
school and consult the teacher 
about the progress the children are 
making. If both parents come, as is 
most desirable, the Catholic might 
make the introduction by saying, 
“My husband is not a Catholic,” or 
“My wife is not a Catholic.” The 


Sister M. Rose Patricia teaches intermediate 
grades at Our Lady of Lourdes School, Mal- 
verne, N. Y. She likes to teach children to 
dramatize stories and to express their ideas in 
art. 
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cheerful answer: “I’m glad you 
came,” puts the non-Catholic at 
ease. Right then talk about the 
child’s work, being careful to praise 
everything that can be praised, and 
thank both parents for their interest. 
If the non-Catholic does not come, 
simply say, “Perhaps later on, at 
some convenient time, I'll be able to 
see your husband,” or “your wife.” 
“Working with both parents will be 
a greater help to me.” They might 
then mention that the other party, 
being a Protestant, would not un- 
derstand what we expect. Then is 
the time to say that we made a 
study of the Protestant viewpoint 
so that we would know better how 
to help the children who come from 
such families. This is what breaks 
down all barriers and establishes 
the friendly cooperation which, 
when God wills to give the light of 
faith, leads to the Catholic Church. 


Points to Remember 


During the Reformation and for 
many years after it was necessary to 
lay stress on the truths denied by 
Protestants regarding the Mass, 
Confession, the Blessed Virgin, In- 
dulgences, and submission to the 
Pope. Now, it is much more neces- 
sary to stress the fragments of 
Catholicism preserved by Protes- 
tants. As Pope Pius XI said, these 
“fragments of a gold-bearing rock 
also contain the pure ore.” Let us 
see what these are and notice the 
Sacrament of Baptism, first of all. 
If an infant is in danger of death 
and a Protestant nurse baptizes it, 
the Baptism is valid because the 
Catholic formula was used. Even if 
the child lives no Catholic priest 
will baptize it over. 

Then the belief in Christ and the 
idea of prayer or worship of God, 
which the Protestants have, goes 
back to Catholic doctrine no matter 
how distorted it may be. Protestants 
also have great respect for the Bible 
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Teacher to Teacher—Iin Brief 


(Continued from preceding page) 


although they approach it in a dif- 
ferent way. This respect is Catholic 
in origin and goes back to Apostolic 
times when Christians listened to 
the Word of God as told by eye wit- 
nesses and paid eager attention to 
the Epistles read to them. These 
were letters from the Apostle who 
had converted them and left for a 
distant mission. He would write 
back to keep them in unity and 





strengthen their faith in different 
points of doctrine. 


God's Permissive Will 


Nothing happens without God 
willing it. Free will is a power of 
the soul given by God to bring His 
creatures closer to Himself. Man 
has the power to make his will one 
with the will of God by living 
united with God in love. A person 
conformed in this way sees God's 
will in all the events of life. God 


permits evil in the world in order to 


BONY MATL a PUP 
OUTSTANDING PAPERBACKS 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


“_.. these books are outstand- 
ing and of continuing impor- 
tance in modern literature.” — 
Rev. Francis B. Thornton, 
Book Editor, Catholic Digest 


A DISTANT TRUMPET 

by Paul Horgan Crest m475-95¢ 
A magnificent novel of great cour- 
age and faith, by the 1957 Cam- 
pion Award-winning author. “‘The 
finest novel yet on the Southwest.” 

—N., Y. Times 
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Two important books, 
By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
WAY TO HAPPINESS 


An inspirational blueprint for every- 
one who seeks a richer life. 


Crest d473 « 50¢ 
WAY TO INNER PEACE 


The key to successful, satisfying 
life today. Crest d474+50¢ 


THE 13th APOSTLE 
by Eugene Vale Crest d441+50¢ 
“... a dramatic and deeply moving 
story.""— Rev. James Keller 


Webster’s New School & Office Dictionary 


The largest paperback dictionary in convenient pocket size is the perfect 
deskside companion for students everywhere. 


THE ART OF THINKING 
by Ernest Dimnet Premier d16 « 50¢ 


CRUCIBLES: THE STORY OF 


CHEMISTRY 
Abridged and revised by the author 
by Bernard Jaffee 
Premier d49 « 50¢ 


THE FASCINATING INSECT WORLD 
of J. HENRI FABRE 
Edited by Edwin Way Teale 

Premier s21+35¢ 


THE LIVING SHAKESPEARE 
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Premier d137 + 50¢ 


SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT TEARS 
by Margaret Webster 
Premier d54 + 50¢ 


THE WIZARD OF 02 
by L. Frank Baum 
Introduction by James Thurber 
With the original illustrations 
by W. W. Densiow 


25 MAGIC STEPS TO WORD POWER 
by Dr. Wilfred Funk 
Crest d377 « 50¢ 


~ Crest t433 + 75¢ 
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draw good from it. During the 
Easter Vigil in the Exsultet when 
the praise of the risen Christ is 
sung, the fall of man is referred to 
as a “necessary sin” and a “happy 
fault” because it caused God to 
show His great love for man. This 
love manifested on Good Friday 
has lifted the minds and hearts of 
mankind to the heights of super. 
natural charity. 

Adam rebelled against God and 
cut off the human race from the 
sanctifying friendship of its Creator, 
It took the tremendous act of love, 
known as the Redemption, to rein- 
state man by giving him back what 
he had lost. 

Martin Luther rebelled against 
the Catholic Church and rent the 
Mystical Body of Christ. This tested 
the loyalty of Catholics to the Apos- 
tolic Church. It gave them a chance 
to suffer and lay down their lives as 
an act of supernatural love for 
Christ. It was the love of God for 
man, manifested by Christ, that 
lifted fallen man and established on 
earth the Mystical Body of Christ. 
So now it will be only the super- 
natural love of the Mystical Body 
of Christ for God that will bind up 
the rent that prevails in the Church. 
Then will the Church triumphant 
be able to call this rent also a 
“necessary sin” or “a happy fault” 
that brought forth such love from 
the hearts of men. 


CAN WE EFFECTIVELY 
MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS? 


By Sister M. Carla, O.S.F. 


“.. . NoBopy CAN JuDGE a school’s 
performance without analyzing how 
well it serves the specific needs of 
its students.”! 

According to James Bryant Co- 
nant, former president of Harvard 
University and volunteer “Inspec- 





Sister M. Carla celebrates her silver jubilee 
as a Franciscan, this coming year. She teaches 
Latin and English at Notre Dame High 
School, Portsmouth, Ohio. Sister taught ele- 
mentary and junior high school classes in 
Minnesota and Ohio. She has also taught 
Latin at summer sessions at the College of 
Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn., where she also 
taught English to foreign-speaking. She is a 
graduate of the College of St. Teresa, and 
pursued graduate studies in education and 
Latin at St. Mary's College, Winona, a 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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tor General”? of modern American 
education, the ideal school should 
give every student as good an edu- 
cation as he might get in a school 
designed just for him. In the Rocke- 
feller Report on Excellence in Edu- 
cation® this same theory is promul- 
gated. 

The tenets of good guidance 
would require this too, in order to 
help each individual to live more 
happily, more successfully, more 
completely. But how can it be done 
in a school of fewer than three hun- 
dred students? The budget does not 
provide for a large enough faculty 
to permit homogeneous grouping 
for a schedule that gives the stu- 
dents the courses they want. 

To Conant, schools with fewer 
than 100 graduates are taboo. But 
to be realistic, we must meet the 
situation as it is and strive to make 
up for the deficiency we meet in the 
small school by the initiative and 
personal enthusiasm of each indivi- 
dual teacher on the staff. 

To Conant, too, “guidance is the 
keystone of the arch of education.”! 
Guidance is perhaps the basis for 
the solution of the problem of giv- 
ing individualized education. 
Through testing the guidance coun- 
selor learns the aptitudes, interests, 
and needs of the students. 


Experiment in English IV 


As a specific example of how this 
can be effected, the writer here 
presents a description of an experi- 
ment in English IV, and the re- 
warding results for the students as 
well as for the teacher. The class in- 
cludes forty-two seniors. The stu- 
dents are divided into two uneven 
sections, determined by their elec- 
tives; the sections are heteroge- 
neous in ability. 

At the beginning of the term the 
teacher gave a diagnostic test in 
grammar and divided the class into 
three sections. The students whose 
grades were below 75% were put 
into group x; those whose grades 
were between 75% and 89%, group 
y; and those having 90% to 100%, 
group z. 

Long range assignments covering 
the first six weeks period were 
geared to the needs of the three 
groups. Enrichment assignments 
given to the top sector were aimed 
at broadening their literary back- 
ground, and giving the greater per- 
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centage of their time to advanced 
reading and theme writing (recom- 
mended by Conant, also). Special 
help was given to the x group and 
minimum criteria were set up for 
them to meet. 


Test Ends Period 


The six-weeks test at the end of 
the period was also divided into 
three sections, and geared to the 


criteria set for each group. Those in 
groups x and y could raise their 
grades by doing their own sections 
well and by answering questions 
from the superior-group parts of 
the test for extra credit. 

The last question on the test all 
were required to answer. This con- 
sisted of an evaluation of the Eng- 
lish class during the six weeks pe- 
riod. The question contained five 


TO MAKE FOR HALLOWEEN 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun 





schools provide the 
‘‘celebrants’’, these 
Cooky Cats are really 
different and new. 

All you need is the new 
Cooky Cat cutter. With 
it, is free illustrated 6- 
page folder. This has 
easy new recipes for 
making grand-tasting 
gingerbread or chocolate 
cats or the plain sugar 





treat for party time or for any time. 


Unlike the ordinary Halloween treat, 
snacks or refreshments that pTa and 


IF INTERESTED 

To get cooxy caT 
CUTTER plus crescent 
moon cutter, plus the 


folder of delicious recipes 
and ideas, described, send 
name, address and 25¢ to 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
No charge for postage. 





cooky variety. The cats make great 
big hit, decorated or undecorated. 


Wholesome, delicious treat for Halloween—and every day 


Children love the lively flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint. 
it satisfies yet is not rich or filling. Here's ideal , 






New Cooky Cat cutter, 

3% x 4% inches, with 
moon cutter and recipes: 
25¢. Address, below 


Halloween 
Cooky Cat 


Youngsters of all ages are delighted with this cooky. Easy to make 
with Cooky Cat Cooky Cutter. Such fun to do and fun to eat. 

Only 25¢ postpaid. Crescent moon cutter included plus 
grand-tasting, new, easy recipes for making. Address given below. 


If you decorate the cats, the whiskers 
are coconut; the big eye is a little 
red cinnamon candy. 
Folder also has ideas for 
decorating cats and use 
of cats for decorating 
cake, for perching on 
top ice cream, etc. 

As another plus, besides 
the folder, you are also 
sent a crescent moon 
cutter for making man- 
in-the-moon cookies... 
a fine treat for witches. 
Your pta, room mothers or girls in 


‘upper grades might do the cookies. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


parts: (a) What did you like best 
about English IV this period? (b) 
What did you dislike? (c) What 
would you have preferred? (d) 
What did you find of most value to 
you personally? (e) What would 


man, the students of all three 
groups in both sections stated that 
they valued the extra help given in 
making up grammar _ missed 
throughout the previous eleven 
years. The y group liked the idea 
of going ahead and not being held 
back by those who were deficient, 
or slow in grasping the basic tools. 





you suggest? 


All Valued Extra Help 


Students are frank. They have 
good ideas and express them. To a 


Group z relished the freedom from 
having to “rehash” the grammar 
studied during the past eleven 
years. 

Grouping for the second six 


SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? 
NOT ANY MORE! | 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORPORATION'S new concepts in design and quantity manufacture, 
permit low price levels hoped for by educators — but never before achieved. So valuable to 
learning — individual student participation in laboratory work is now possible with no sacrifice 
in quality, durability or scientific validity. 

Here are three apparatus kits of wide teaching application. These and twenty seven others are 


a and illustrated in our catalog of Authorized PSSC Apparatus and Supplementary | 
aterials. 











RIPPLE TANK KIT — Used for study of 
general wave phenomena as well as in 
experiments on wave propagation; reflec- 
tion, refraction, diffraction, frequency-wave 
length-velocity relationship and _interfer- 
ence. One Kit is recommended for 4 stu- 
dents. Each $14.64. 

(High Power Light Source Kit not included) 












DYNAMICS KIT — Used for studies of mass 
in motion, with accent on the nature, meas- | 
urement and calculation of velocity, accel- 
eration; momentum and energy. Consists of, 
two identical laboratory carts capable of 
carrying loads over ten kilograms. One Kit, 
recommended for 4 students. Each $8.40. 


RECORDING TIMER KIT — Used to give a 





permanent record of rectilinear motion in 
terms of relative time. Relative time can 
be converted to standard time by calibra- 
tion of the timer. Also used to give slow 
periodic motion for stroboscope observa- 
tion. One kit is recommended for 2 stu- 
dents. Each $2.75. 















Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 
_MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. WANT TO 
is the ONLY manufacturer and KNOW MORE? - . 
distributor of PSSC Physics Kits Send for American Science 
which are specifically approved Products, Inc. 
and supervised by Educational Free Catalog Design 
Services, Inc. Consultants 
















Please send me your Authorized PSSC Appa 
ratus and Supplementary Materials Catalog. 
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weeks was based on the results of 
the test again. At the end of the 
second six weeks, the same kind of 
test and evaluation were adminis- 
tered. While 96% of the class said 
this time that the part of English [V 
they liked best during the second 
term was Macbeth, again all three 
groups voiced their high evaluation 
on grouping in helping them to 
master weaknesses in grammar. The 
highest third voiced their apprecia- 
tion of the added help given in 
creative writing and broader read- 
ing. 


X Group Moved Up 


At the end of the second six 
weeks, the x group was eliminated 
from the second period section en- 
tirely, since none had grades of 75% 
or less. In the seventh period group, 
the larger section of the class, the x 
group and the z group now have 
seven each and the y group have 
nine. 

The feeling of success which this 
grouping has engendered in the stu- 
dents of all three groups promises 
to make much lighter and more ef- 
fective the extensive task of the 
English teacher. This same type of 
grouping, however, would not be 
done in a Latin class, nor in any 
field where the students are all of 
the upper quartile of their grade. 
Its effectiveness could be shown 
though, in any of the required 
courses, in varying degrees and in 
varying ways. 

Supplemented by testing, and by 
good counseling, this grouping ac- 
cording to abilities should help the 
school to serve better the “specific 
needs of its students.” 





 1“Education for All the Children of 
All the People,” Time (September 14, 
59), condensed in Readers Digest, 38: 
33-3 


* Kozal, L. J., and Woods, B. G., “What 
Are Ways of Grouping for Effective In- 
struction?” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
42: 16-19, April 1958. 

* Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. The 
Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the 
Future of America. Panel Report V of the 
Special Studies Project. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1958. 





Sister Mary Peter has been teaching Eng- 
lish and social studies at St. Michael High 
School, Saint Michael, Minnesota. Sister was 
graduated with A.B. from the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., and studied for 
her M.A. at the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 
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NOT BY BREAD ALONE 
A Slice of Life 
at the Faculty Meeting 


By Sister Mary Peter, S.S.N.D., M.A. 


“ANY OTHER USINESS?” the princi- 
pal said, more in conclusion than 
in question. The meeting had been 
too long as usual, and the faculty 
was restless. There was a stir as a 
youthful man stood up. Pens and 
pencils protruded from his breast 
pocket and scattered papers lay 
before him. 

“Our history committee has a 
plan that it would like to submit 
to the English teachers,” he began 
hesitantly. 

The principal adjusted his 
glasses: “Well . . .” which in ad- 
ministrative parlance means “con- 
tinue.” 

“You see”"—the young man mois- 
tened his lips nervously—“we 
thought that correlated with United 
States History, the American litera- 
ture class could be doing parallel 
readings and if one of the English 
teachers would . . .” 


” 


But, The Syllabus 


“The syllabus hardly provides for 
such change,” the principal in- 
jected. 

Young History warmed to his 
theme. “What we think is, litera- 
ture being a mirror of its age, it 
would be a meaningful experi- 
ment.” 

Herr Principal zipped his port- 
folio and leaned heavily upon it. 
“Speaking of experiment,” he spoke 
slowly, pulling at his black mus- 
tache, pondering his message; “our 
experiment with parallel lunch lines 
in the cafeteria is disappointing.” 
He arched his thick brows, con- 
templating the spirits of war and 
peace. 

The freshman English teacher 
had been sitting quietly. Now, with 
the dignity of Antigone, she arose 
to inquire since the lunch lines had 
been mentioned, whether the 
faculty in general was aware that 
the west corner of the lunch room 
belonged to the students in her 
homeroom. Herr Principal, his 
mouth half-open, resumed his seat 
in the impact of this dark revela- 
tion. Young History, seizing the 
moment of silence, continued 
eagerly, “Just what we thought! 
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Since a good school is always in 
experiment, this English-history 
study would interest not only the 
faculty but the students as well.” 

Thé principal, drawing a finger 
through bushy hair, commanded 
himself sufficiently to try to re- 
cover the floor. But Antigone re- 
called another point of unfinished 
business. 

“You know, of course,” she said, 
“that the boy who threw the pieces 
of cheese across the dining room 
was apprehended.” She _ smiled 


triumphantly and sat down. Herr 
Principal cleared his throat and 
again opened his mouth, but Young 
History was already speaking. 

“For example”—he was evidently 
well-briefed on the plan—“Revolu- 
tionary history is very closely re- 
lated to the unit on journals, diaries, 
and records of early American lit- 
erature.” 


Weighty Matter of Records 


Herr Principal, his mustache 
aquiver, stretched to full stature 





Now- 

learning to write is 
EASIER, MORE FUN, 
MORE REWARDING 


GUIDING GROWTH 
















Learning to write can be fun for your 
pupils. And it is—with this new version of 
the nationally popular Zaner-Bloser sys- 
tem of handwriting. 

The result of years of research and 
classroom teaching, GUIDING GROWTH IN 
HANDWRITING is based on the concept of 
handwriting as a communication art. It 
starts with manuscript writing in the lower 
grades, and progresses easily and naturally 
to cursive writing. Attractively illustrated 
throughout, it coordinates writing tech- 
nique, forms of written expression and 


IN HANDWRITING 


content areas. It correlates writing with 
language arts, social studies, health, sci- 
ence and other subjects. It allows for tran- 
sition from manuscript to cursive in either 
Grade 2 or Grade 3. It provides two pro- 
fessional Reference Manuals for teachers 
—and a separate pre-writing book for the 
kindergarten set. 

Easy for teachers, easy for students, 
GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is the 
new, easy, practical way to teaching and 
learning better penmanship. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page) 


and plunged in. “Indeed, sir, you 
bring to mind the weighty matter 
of records.” He studied his finger- 
nails in evident reluctance to sub- 
mit a delicate point. Then, clearing 
his throat with dignity, he began, 
“Some classes have not kept ac- 
curate absentee and tardy records. 
As recently as last week, I dis- 
covered three discrepancies.” The 
faculty looked at one another and 
then at the ceiling and then back 
at Herr Principal who eyed with 
satisfaction what he understood to 
be their consternation and shame! 

He continued fire, “And the 
scant monetary returns from the 
Community Chest Drive, Red 
Cross offerings, Easter Seal sales, 
spring concert tickets, yearbook 
subscriptions, and athletic season 
passes are all indicative of a stu- 
dent apathy which makes me won- 
der whether youth is really worthy 
of education.” 


Tries for Final Point 
He slowly and with pitiable sad- 
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ness removed his glasses and 
started to clean them. Young His- 
tory seized the pause and shot 
home his final point: “So if any 
English teacher would care to join 
in setting up a course of study, I 
would gladly welcome an offer.” 
He glanced expectantly at the 
faculty seated around the library 
tables. Coach I stretched his long 
legs, put his hands into his pockets 
and gazed disinterestedly out of 
the window. Coach II, bullet- 
headed and tweedy, stood up and 
grinned. 

“As you all know”—he examined 
his nails and then quickly put his 
hand in his pocket—“we coaches 
teach the classes in American lit. 
Al knows . . .” He looked at Young 
History, who put one arm on the 
back of the chair beside him and 
withdrew it quickly, anticipating 
the coming offer. Coach II eyed 
Coaches I, III, and IV who were 
now alerted to the message forth- 
coming from their confrere. 

“Al knows,” said Bullet-head, a 
little diffident now, under the 
scrutiny of his fellow athletic di- 
rectors. “I personally want to help 


all I can and after football and 
hockey seasons are in the morgue, 
I'll be glad to talk to you, Al, about 
this plan of yours.” The company 
of coaches settled back with almost 
visible relief. 

Herr Principal, a little impatient, 
arose again. The faculty stirred in 
preparation for the over-due ad- 
journment. Antigone snapped her 
purse and eyed the door. 

Young History, refusing to con- 
cede defeat, brought the dignity of 
Demosthenes and Washington 
combined, to call above the shuffle 
of feet and the scraping of chairs, 
“If anyone decides later to join us, 
please .. .” 

His voice was lost in the maze 
of retreating soldiers rushing to the 
pass at Thermopylae. Herr Prin- 
cipal’s voice boomed, “And watch 
those lunch lines, Please . 


Sister Maria starts her year as principal of 
St. Cecilia High, Hastings, Nebraska. She 
was an elementary school teacher for eight 
years in Nebraska, six years elementary prin- 
cipal at Louisville, Ky., and five years teach- 
ing at Central Catholic High, Grand Island, 
Nebraska. Sister graduated from Siena Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tenn., and received her 
masters degree from The Creighton Univer- 
sity, with education as her major. 
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One of My Favorite Things 
TEACHING POETRY 


By Sister Maria, O.P., M.A. 


As I uisteN to Mary Martin im- 
personating Maria Trappe of the 
famous Trappe Family Singers in 
The Sound of Music (on record, of 
course) and singing “My Favorite 
Things,” one of my favorite things 
comes to mind. 

It is teaching poetry—especially 
to unwilling senior boys. I admit 
the griping brigade of “What's the 
use of it?,” “That’s silly girls’ stuff!,” 
“Who ever talks like that?,” “It 
doesn’t make sense!” "Why can’t 
they say plainly what they mean?” 
“I don't get it!” etc., etc., can be 
overwhelming and exasperating at 
times, but never discouraging. 

Most teachers realize that some 
of the complaints are so much 
popular jargon, “following the 
fellas” type, but we must also admit 
that some of these floundering youth 
are sincere and have come to the 
point that may be terminal in 
formal education for the majority 
without developing one iota of ap- 
preciation or taste for good poetry. 
In fact, in their own language they 
“can’t stand it!” 


What Poetry Does for the 
Individual 


What is the function of poetry? 
What does it do for the individual? 
Let us quote a few of the experts. 


Poetry is itself a thing of God. 
He made His prophets poets; 
and the more we feel of poesie 
do we become like God in love 
and power.—Gamaliel Bailey 
Poetry is the record of the best 
and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds.— 
Percy B. Shelley 

Poetry is something to make us 
wiser and better by continuall 
revealing beauty and _ trut 
which God has set in all men’s 
souls.—_James R. Lowell 


Poetry reveals to us the loveli- 
ness of nature, brings back the 
freshness of youthful feeling, 
revives the relish of simple 
pleasures, keeps unquenched 
the enthusiasm which warmed 
the springtime of our being, 
refines youthful love, strength- 
ens our interest in human na- 
ture, by vivid delineations of 
its tenderest feelings and 
through the brightness of its 
prophetic visions helps faith to 
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lay hold on the future life.— 
William E. Channing 

Poetry is a method of relieving 
the over-burdened mind.—John 
Henry Newman 

The poet always treats spiritual 
realities as the concrete and 
very credible things they truly 
are.—Coventry Patmore 


Knowing all these things, are we 
their English teachers going to let 
them leave our classes without a 
vision of life, an awareness of crea- 
tion, and a firmer grasp on reality 


that we are convinced poetry is 
able to give them? 


Don't Believe They Are Allergic 


Don’t believe them when they say 
they are allergic to it. Accept it as a 
glorious challenge! It is not easy 
to capture the attention of that big 
farm lad eyeing the melting snow 
and dreaming about spring plant- 
ing; or that hot-rod enthusiast plan- 
ning his latest creation; or the 
athlete gauging all things by high- 
score man, or his powerful serve, 





SIGNET AND MENTOR BOOKS 


A wealth of high-quality paperbacks for Catholic school use 


Literature ... science... history ... reference 


A FEW OF THE MANY BOOKS USED 
IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


MYTHOLOGY by Edith Hamilton 
MD86, 50¢ 
EIGHT GREAT COMEDIES 
From Aristophanes to Shaw 
M1287, 75¢ 
THE U.S. POLITICAL SYSTEM AND HOW 
IT WORKS (revised 1960) 


by David C. Coyle MD319, 50¢ 
THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
by Irving Adler MD281, 50¢ 


‘ANIMAL FARM by George Orwell 
CD3, 50¢ 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE AND SELECTED 

STORIES by Stephen Crane CD16, 50¢ 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne CD58, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER HANDY 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY D1328, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN ROGET'S COLLEGE 
THESAURUS IN DICTIONARY FORM 
D1431, 50¢ 


THOMAS A. DOOLEY 
Deliver Us From Evil D1922, 50¢ 


Edge of Tomorrow D1993, 50¢ 
The Night They Burned 
The Mountain D1974, 50¢ 





oe 


NEW TITLES OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Main Street CT93, 75¢ 
C192, 75¢ 
CT91, 75¢ 


Arrowsmith 
Babbitt 





THE LEOPARD 
by Giuseppe di Lampedusa T1960, 75¢ 


TROLL GARDEN by Willa Cather 
CD31, 50¢ 


MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 


by Charles Dickens CD69, 50¢ 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

by Jane Austen CD82, 50¢ 
THE FOREST AND THE SEA 

by Marston Bates MD316, 50¢ 


WEB OF LIFE by John H. Storer 
MD288, 50¢ 


GUIDE TO EARTH HISTORY (The Story 
of Our Earth) by Richard Carrington 
M1335, 75¢ 


MATHEMATICS IN FUN AND EARNEST 
by Nathan A. Court MD344, 50¢ 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by Stefan Lorant M1323, 75¢ 


Box XE-7, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief — 
(Continued from preceding page) 


or his last birdie, or his last spare. 
But remember, as long as they can 
dream and wonder, they are sus- 
ceptible to poetry. 

These are very impressionable 
young minds that we are privileged 
to influence toward the good, the 
true, and the beautiful in life. Most 
of them are gifted with a surprising 
capacity of sensitivity for the finer 
things in life, for great ideas, for 
heroic deeds, for keen human in- 
terest in personalities. Therefore, it 
seems to me we must make valiant 
attempts (violent, if necessary) to 
reach them and let them taste of 
the unfathomable riches of the 
world’s great poetry, which has 
been such an inspiration to us per- 
sonally. 


Start with Gunga Din 


I always like to attack such a 
belligerent group with something I 
know they will take to; so we try 
Kipling’s Gunga Din. I preface the 
first reading with the remark, “I am 
afraid this poem might prove a 
little indelicate and repulsive to 







MODEL 
1560-S 


list price 


$28.00 


METRIC 


the young ladies in class, but I feel 
sure that the boys can handle it.” 
This immediately inflates the male 
ego and shocks them into a “mild” 
interest and curiosity. (Naturally, 
it has an even stronger effect upon 
the attention of the girls.) Then 
mustering up my best cockney dia- 
lect, I make the story speak for 
itself. It is usually a big success. 
The boys are really fascinated by 
it and are stimulated to read further 
works of Kipling, especially his 
prose. 

Once you have lured them into 
a listening position, which feat is 
comparable to a major military 
maneuver at times, you can pour 
out more and more favorites. And 
some of these will surely be by 
Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare, for the most part, 
nauseates or scares or bores them. 
They say they endured The Mer- 
chant of Venice and Julius Caesar 
because they were exposed to them. 
They do not look forward to Mac- 
beth at all. They have no idea what 
a delightful treat is in store for 
them. With good prevision and rich 
background study, hearing it on 
record and acting it out, it becomes 





with Continental Press 


1 NOW. 149 TITLES 


for any LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 
Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 


@ Reading Readiness @ Grade 5 

@ Kindergarten @ Grade 6 

@ Grade 1 @ Junior High 

@ Grade 2 @ Special Education 
@ Grode 3 
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a tremendous experience in their 
young lives. It matures their think. 
ing; it opens up avenues of self- 
knowledge; it enables them to eval- 
uate character; it leaves a stinging 
impression of “vaulting ambition” 
never to be erased. 

Another favorite of mine is 
Browning’s The Last Duchess. Its 
inexhaustible possibilities for char- 
acter study, its conversational tone, 
and its suggestive power in its 
subtle intimations, are rich and re- 
warding in probing human motives, 


Devotee of Memorizing School 


Old-fashioned as it may seem, I 
am an ardent devotee of the memo- 
rizing school. I think only by mem- 
orizing the famous lines of the 
masters do the students understand 
and appreciate their true worth, 
Just a couple of lines from this 
poem or a significant verse from 
that one will not burden them too 
heavily. I must confess they fuss 
and fume vehemently over the 
memory assignments, but they 


memorize easily and later delight 

in the prestige acquired by quoting 

the greats, exploding with profound 
(Continued on page 213) 
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Elgeet of Rochester... Presents: 


Me ll A is 


on Student-Teaching 
microscopes 


Elgeet-orrmpus Model S-2 


a") * 


in lots of five 


list price $110.50 each 





Pictured standard model S-2 with 
double 
hard-coated parfocal, achromatic 
interchangeable 10 (N.A. .25) and 
40X (N.A. .65) objectives. Built-in 
revolving aperture disk to control 
illumination. 10 Huygenian coated 


revolving nosepiece with 


lens eyepiece. Choice of concave 

mirror or interchangeable 20 watt 

illuminator (Model LSK) as shown. 
Write for information on other 


student-teaching models and 
complete microscope line. 


a, OPTICAL CO., INC 


ab rea PATTIE COLE atte A 
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38 SMITH 


So) a ia see 


Science means progress, and to help 
both teachers and students meet the 
challenge of a changing world, Elgeet 
presents a superb new microscope 
with research instrument features 
never before offered in student-teach- 
ing models! 

The inclined eyepiece is typical of 
the many new features, extending to 
students the benefits of unsurpassed 
convenience, ease of operation, and ef- 
ficiency combined with working com- 
fort, resulting in maximum learning 
possibilities even over prolonged pe- 
riods of close concentration. 

Rugged and versatile, the Elgeet- 
Olympus is precision engineered and 
designed for years of trouble-free serv- 
ice and priced for educators seeking 
the very best . . . on a budget. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Dept. CE-10 

Elgeet Optical Co., Inc., Scientific 
Instrument and Apparatus Div., 838 
Smith Street, Rochester 6, New York. 


[_] Please send me complete litera- 
ture on the New Elgeet-Olympus 
Microscopes. 


[] Please send name of Elgeet Dealer 
nearest me for free demonstration. 


NN fe er 


4 Ce eee oes es é riGperi¢ee etrlg oo. 2 ee ee eerie Dae 


eee ee es ce eee cee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 


ROCHESTER 6, NEW YORK 
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LESS PAPER WORK 
for TEACHER 










speeds marking and cowie homework 
and classroom papers. The comfort-grip- 
ping stamp with 11 easy-to-dial stamps 
spotlights comments, builds students pride, 
improves parental attitudes — and leaves 
more time for important lesson planning. 
Single stamp with 11 grading state- 
ments and pad in a ready-to-use trans- 
parent container $2.50. 


CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP. 
69 Murray Street, Dept. F, N.Y.7, N.Y. 


Please send CITY TEACHER GRADERS at $2.50 


each. Check (money order) enclosed for $ 





to teach tomorrow's 
scientist—provide 
the BEST today! 


You need proper a and a a 
teacher’s manual to 


‘each Comantesy otnaes, 
many years the STANSI ELEMENTARY sc. 
ENCE KIT and MANUAL have been the com- 
petent and beginning teacher's proven tool. Man- 
ual includes over 150 conine eupes experimenis (30 
additional have been added), for your pupils to en- 
joy. Over 15 new pieces of improved apparatus 


storage cabinet. 
Complet kit with manual and cabinet... ... $57.50 
The teaching manual only................ $1.25 


WITH STANSI— ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN- 
STRUCTION IS SIMPLE FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
AND FOR YOU! 


Write for FREE Elementary Science Kit information. 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 
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Principles of Education. By Pierre H. 
Conway, O.P., Ph.D. (Washington: 
The Thomist Press, 1960; pages 
204; price $5). 


An author who chooses the philos- 
ophy of education as the subject of 
his book has indeed taken on a monu- 
mental task. Just as philosophy in gen- 
eral seeks the answers to all the ques- 
tions of life so in the particular field 
of education the philosopher provides 
the answers for the aims and purposes 
of school incumbent upon which are 
the methods and curricula of learning. 

In his second contribution to Thom- 
istic thought Father Conway has pro- 
vided the student of educational phi- 
losophy with a very scholarly text. The 
book is addressed to the students of 
today who will be the teachers of to- 
morrow. 

Divided into two main divisions, 
the first part deals with Christian edu- 
cation in relation to the Church, the 
family, and the state as outlined in the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the 
Christian Education of Youth. Since 
the school is a social function there is 
a discussion of civil science in relation 
to the sciences in general and to edu- 
cation in particular. In the second part 
of the book the author studies the prin- 


| | ciples of education under their aspects 


of causes—formal, material, final, and 
efficient. 

If the worth of the book were meas- 
ured by its literary style it would leave 
very little to recommend it. It is basi- 


_ cally a scholarly work containing many 


footnotes and references which do 
have their own unique value. For the 
student the exercises and annotated 
bibliography will prove to be of great 


| help in pursuing this most important 


| subject. 


However, for all its merits, there is 
one point which must be brought out 
since it weighs so heavily in this mat- 
ter of philosophy of education. In his 
discussion of the teacher as the effi- 
cient cause of learning, the author fails 
to make a very important distinction in 
the matter discussed. The naked state- 
ment: “The efficient cause of educa- 
tion is the teacher,” is very ambiguous 
and does not tell the whole story. The 





fact that the pupil is the instrumen- 








tal cause while the teacher is the prin- 
cipal efficient cause is not made clear, 
Because this is a textbook for students 
in the philosophy of education this 
point cannot go unmarked. It should 
receive more than the mere status of 
an implication. 


Rev. ANtHony D. GuLLeEy, M.S.inEd, 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Latin: An Introductory Course. By 
Frederick M. Wheelock (Barnes and 
Noble, 1956, 1960, Second Edition; 
pages xxxiii, 377). 


Latin: An Introductory Course is 
just what its author claimed it to be, 
a beginner’s book in Latin which is 
mature, humanistic, challenging, and 
instructive. It fills a real need for the 
ever-increasing number of students 
who enter college without Latin, al- 
though it makes no pretense of being 
an adequate substitute for the regular 
four-year course in high-school Latin. 

The author does not teach the fun- 
damentals of Latin in a vacuum. The 
student is introduced immediately to 
the position of the Latin language in 
linguistic history. A brief survey of the 
history of Latin literature is given so 
that the excerpts from Latin classics 
may be placed in their proper period, 
and so that the student may get some 
idea of the unbroken sweep of Latin 
prose and poetry from the third cen- 
tury before Christ down to the present 
time. 

The origin of the Roman alphabet 
upon which our own is based and the 
rules of pronunciation are briefly 
stated. The use of the Latin words 
hiius, ciiius, and hui as illustrations of 
the diphthong ui are a bit disconcert- 
ing, as they are not ordinarily given 
as such. 

The explanations of grammar and 
syntax are concise and clear. The 
paradigms are well staggered through- 
out the book so that they may serve as 
a well-organized summary of the forms 
and the functions to be learned. There 
is an unusual number of examples of 
each point of syntax which may be 
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LATEST WAGNER BOOKS 


Written for the general reader, IT STANDS TO REASON 
is what happens when a veteran sits down at leisure to 
discuss in layman's terms a subject he knows so very 
intimately. 

Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., says about this book, ‘Those 
who have had a complete course in scholastic philosophy 
will find this book pleasant reading, and at the same 
time they will review the material of their several 




















A new book of straight talks to teenage Catholic boys 
in language they understand, by an author who has a 
way with them. By way of sampling: The section, 
"You and Your Problems” devotes five chapters to par- 
ents, cursing, girls, that first date, and temptation. 


service. 
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IT STANDS TO REASON 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolph Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
Editor of Friar 





BOYS 


By T. C. Siekmann 


COMPENDIUM OF PASTORAL MEDICINE 


By Albert Niedermeyer, M.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by Fulgence Buonanno, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


A complete up-to-date work on Pastoral Medicine 
written by a renowned physician-theologian of Inns- 
bruck University. In brief, the area covered reviews the 
fundamentals and principles of Pastoral Medicine; 
the field of sex in all its ramifications; specific prob- 





THE CATHOLIC 


By Brother Herman E. Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 


Here is one 448 page volume, Brother Herman has 
gathered the knowledge gained from his experience 
managing high school, college and other institution food 
Divided into two sections, menu planning in 


FORMAL LOGIC 


By Joseph Dopp, Ph.D. 
Translated by J. Roland E. Ramirez, Ph.D. and Robert Sweeney, Ph.D. 


The latest member of “The Louvain Philosophical Ser- 
ies" now available in English. The wisdom of Dopp’s 
presentation of Minor Logic is that the beginning 
philosopher has been challenged seriously—but, by 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers, 53 Park Place, New York 7 






courses. Thus will their philosophy live for them again 
in a new format. For those who are opening the 
Chapman's Homer of philosophy for the first time this 
volume will serve as an interesting companion to their 
text book material. Then there are those to whom 
philosophy is still a mystery, IT STANDS TO REASON will 
open for them a new world of mental activity.” 


$4.95 






By its nature, a book like BOYS will offer much to teach- 
ers and priests for the example of approach they 
themselves can take with teenage boys whom they 
must counsel. 


$3.95 


lems affecting the married and the unmarried; and 
moral problems and gynecology of particular value 
to the priest—the doctor—the nurse—the social 
worker—the seminary professor and student in every 
Catholic medical school. $7.95 














FOOD MANUAL 


the one and recipes in the other for six to six hundred 
for use in all Catholic food planning and serving in- 
cluding rectories, convents, hospitals, colleges and 
parochial schools. $12.95 








virtue of the clarity of style, enjoyably—so that he 
continues into Metaphysics and its special branches 
with a mind disciplined for Scholastic Philosophy’s de- 
mands. $5.00 
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A sensible solution to 


WHITING..... 


“THE NEW I LEARN TO WRITE” 


for grades 1 through 8. 









































A tested, trusted veteran, yet 









































as modern as tomorrow. 


Catalog and samples on request, to Principals, 


Supervisors, Writing Committees 


SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 
Publishers of "The New | Learn to Write" 








“ i 
HERE'S A PARTIAL 
LIST OF USERS— 
SARKES TARZIAN 
ETV EQUIPMENT 
os seste ae 
’ : ; ; PYIC} chool of Dentistry 
. .. you'll be investigating classroom television : OSD Bate Scone Ua 
for your school system. When you’re ready we'll Ohio University 
; University of Toledo 
be happy to offer our complete technical Scientiees teae 
consulting facilities. University of Maryland 
: ¥ : ; East Carolina College 
Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. is a pioneer in the field University of New Mexico 
: Indiana University 
of ETV systems. Since 1949, we have been Fisk University 
igni i i ; University of Arkansas 
designing and producing broadcast equipment ios eile teieeaiens 
And, we are one of two manufacturers offering School Dist. 
a complete line of broadcast and closed circuit Peabody College for Teachers 
. Montana State University 
equipment. Montana State College 
2 , ‘ University of North Dakota 
ETV no longer is a hypothetical, or theoretical, University of South Dakota 
: College of William and Mary 
academic tool. Many schools and colleges today University of Omaha 
are using Tarzian ETV systems to provide more University of Florida 
d . Tree li d 1 Pueblo Junior College 
education of higher quality . . . and at lower San Diego State College 
cost per student. May we submit a proposal Miami University 
5 i . ; University of lowa 
to meet your individual requirements. University of Oklahoma 
j Write or call: University of Buffalo 


St. Petersburg Junior College 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION DEPT 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


| SARKES TARZIAN INC 


| east hillside drive +» bloomington, indiana 
edison 2-7251 














used as practice patterns for necessary 
repetition. Grammatical terms are not 
taken for granted but are brieily ex. 
plained as they occur, thus affording a 
review of English grammar. In this 
and in other matters the author pro- 
ceeds from the known to the unknowp 
which is excellent pedagogy even for 
mature students. 

The division of the lesson vocabu- 
lary into basic and recognition is a 


| happy arrangement. At first the stu- 


dent may not be able to use the words 
in the recognition vocabulary for 
translating English into Latin. But the 
sections on etymology are good, the 
comprehensive etymological aids in the 
Appendix excellent. Once the student 
has grasped the principles of ety- 
mology and derivation he should have 
no difficulty with those words whose 
form and meaning are closely related 
to the originals. 

Perhaps one of the best features of 
the book is the reduction of the 
amount of “made” Latin to a mini- 
mum and the use in the Loci Antiqui 
of sentences and paragraphs from the 
ancients themselves, thus providing a 
good cross section of vocabulary, syn- 
tax, and ideas as found in a broad field 
of Latin literature. Fortunately these 
prepare better for later reading in the 
classics than do the military terms and 
tactics which are so frequently the 
only fare served up in the elementary 
Latin textbooks to the bored high- 
school student. 

In the second edition of this book, 
1960, the author has enriched the orig- 
inal text by adding eighty-eight pages 
of excerpts from Latin authors who 
lived during the Golden and Silver 
Ages of Latin literature. These are 
rather heavily annotated, more than 
seems necessary for mature students. 
Students of ordinary ability would de- 
finitely need the help of well-trained 
Latin teachers in order to reap benefit 
from some of the more difficult pas- 
sages. However, this text undoubtedly 
meets the needs of college students 
who will be able to take only one year 


| of Latin as well as those who wish to 


lay an adequate foundation for further 
study of the language or its literature. 


SistER THERESE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame Convent, 5103 Park Avenue, 
Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 


An Evil Tree: The Story of Commu- 
nism. By Agnes Murphy, Ph.D. 
(Bruce Publishing Company, 1961; 
pages 116; price paperbound 
$1.25). 
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One American vice president is best 
remembered for this statement: “What 
this country needs is a good 5¢ cigar.” 
What the educational world has 
needed for the past 20 years has been 
a good high school text on Commu- 
nism. An Evil Tree: the Story of Com- 
munism by Mother Agnes Murphy, 
Ph.D., professor of history and philos- 
ophy at the University of San Diego, 
College for Women, is a significant at- 
tempt to fill this need. It is a text that 
may appropriately be used for a 
special course on Communism, or in 
classes in religion, philosophy, history 
or American problems. 

Parables and analogies, since the 
days of Christ, have been time-tested 
teaching techniques. The title of this 
book comes from the parable of our 
Lord that we can recognize the good- 
ness or badness of a tree by means of 
the fruit it bears. As the fruits of com- 
munism are slavery, immorality, and 
persecution of all religion, communism 
itself is an evil tree. In analyzing the 
theory, history, personalities and tac- 
tics of communism, Mother Murphy 
has used many other analogies which 
are meaningful in terms of the experi- 
ence of high school students. 

The author recognizes the way high 
school students reach immediately for 
the root of a problem, and so devotes 
the first section of the book to the four 
roots of the evil tree of communism: 
atheism, dialectical materialism, nat- 
uralism and the class struggle. The 
communists want us to believe that 
their system is the same system of 
communal ownership practiced by the 
early Christians and religious orders. 
This book shows that communism is 
based on militant athesim and is op- 
posed to all Christian principles. 

In developing the simile of the evil 
tree, Mother Murphy likens Marx, En- 
gels, Lenin and Stalin to the gar- 
deners of the tree. Her pages on Marx 
are particularly useful in that she de- 
scribes how communism was born, not 
out of love of the poor as the com- 
munists and fellow travelers would 
have us believe, but out of hatred 
and intellectual pride which re- 
pudiated God and scorned humanity. 
The author accurately summed up 
the motives of Marx and his followers: 
“He was interested in the poor, not as 
human beings, but as instruments to 
carry out his revolutionary schemes.” 

Mother Murphy ha: done a fine job 
of alerting our students (and, inci- 
dentally, their pare:its) to the variety 
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of traps the communists have laid for 
our youth, including language, slo- 
gans, the slanting of textbooks, and the 
weakening of morality. Among the 
catchphrases used by the Communists 
to clothe their fronts with respectabil- 
ity and deceive our students are “de- 
mocracy,” “peace,” “civil liberties,” 
“disarmament,” and “one world.” 

An Evil Tree also brings out that the 
economic fallacies of communism are 
exceeded only by communist conflicts 
with Christian doctrine. The author 
reminds her students of the necessity 


of patriotism and private property, 
and of the abundance of good things 
that capitalism has brought to all peo- 
ple in America. She might have devel- 
oped these points further by showing 
that the communists economic pro- 
gram is based on a violation of the 
Tenth Commandment, and that the 
communist hypothesis of the perfecti- 
bility of human nature contradicts 
both common sense and our doctrine 
of original sin. 

A minor defect of the book is its 
failure to emphasize that communism 
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is principally a conspiracy, and 
that, like an iceberg, eight-ninths of it 
is under the surface. A section on the 
communist espionage apparatus would 
not only bring vividly home to our 
youth the fact that we are engaged in 
total war with a criminal underground 
conspiracy—and not merely an intel- 
lectual debate over economics with a 
minor political party. This omission in 
the text is somewhat remedied by the 
remarkable bibliography, one of the 
best features of An Evil Tree. If 
our teachers and students would read 
a substantial number of the books 
listed by Mother Murphy, we would 
take a long step toward penetrating 
“the conspiracy of silence on the part 
of a large section of the non-Catholic 
press,” which Pope Pius XI named as 
one of the three major causes of the 
spread of Communism. 


Mrs. PHyLuis SCHLAFLY 


Understanding Arithmetic. By M. W. 
Reckless (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961; 
pages 372); price $3.76). 


Understanding Arithmetic lives up 
to its title. This text, a basic one for 
junior high school classes and a reme- 
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dial text for higher grades, has been 
effectively planned to help the child to 
a better understanding of arithmetical 
procedures. The book contains many 
features which will endear it to the 
busy mathematics teacher. The format 
of the book is attractive; the print 
easily readable, while the developing 
eye of the child is eased by well- 
broken paging. Added color tones 
delineate the various groupings and 
emphasize the illustrations, giving an 
“alive” atmosphere to the pages. Oral 
exercises, review work and test pages 
will merit an apple “from” the teacher. 
The geometric work presented, from 
line segments to areas and volumes, is 
especially fine and enhanced with 
many clear and meaningful diagrams. 

It is to be regretted, however, that 
algebra finds no place in this other- 
wise well-planned text. Since the basic 
fundamentals of algebra are taught in 
the grades for which this text was 
prepared, they should have a place 
here. The one and two-digit num, 
ber work introducing each of the four 
fundamental processes, is unnecessary, 
being too elemental for this stage of 
arithmetic, and could happily be re- 
placed by some algebraic work. Per- 
























centage as such is also eliminated. 
Work with percents in the fundamen- 
tal processes is abundant but prob- 
lems in profit and loss, discount and 
commission, taxes and insurance, have 
given way to the more modern needs 
of credit-buying, traveling expenses, 
space flights, etc., thus placing a truly 
up-to-date character upon the text. 


SistER Mary Rut, S.N.D. 
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Decatur, Georgia 


Overhead Projection. By Horace Clay 
Hartsell, Ph.D. and William L. 
Veenendaal, M.S. (Henry Stewart, 
Inc., Buffalo 3, N. Y., 1960; pages 
81; price $2.95). 


Though obviously a “plug” for the 
American Optical Overhead Delinea- 
scope, this booklet makes interesting 
and informative reading for all users 
or potential users of the overhead pro- 
jector. 

Originally planned as a simple guide 
to the use of the projector in the class- 
room, its present format of seventy-five 
cleverly illustrated pages covers every 
phase of the development and use of 
this comparatively new communica- 
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tion device. For the technical-minded 
there is a chapter on the physical 
make-up of the projector. The model 
described is the Delineascope but the 
basic principles apply to every over- 
head projector. 

Teachers at every level of educa- 
tion—elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege level—will find most interesting 
those chapters which deal with the use 
of the projector in the classroom or 
lecture hall. Methods of application 
in demonstrations, dramatizations, 
illustrated lectures, and student par- 
ticipation, accompany practical sug- 
gestions for its use with chalkboard 
and flannel board. Special overhead 
techniques such as the overlay tech- 
nique, the slipsheet technique, and the 
cellophane roll technique are discussed 
at length. The final chapters with their 
detailed and precise directions on pro- 
ducing overhead transparencies will 
leave the reader with “. . . new ideas 
and fresh incentive for the creative 
use of the overhead projector.” 


SisteR RoBERTA Marnie, S.N.D. deNamur 
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panola. Seleccién e Introductién de 
Harriet de Onis (Washington Square 
Press, Inc.; pages xvi, 304; price 60¢). 
Substantially the same collection of 
stories as in the English translation, 
Spanish Stories and Tales. 


We Die Standing Up. By Dom Hubert 
van Zeller, O.S.B. (Image Books; pages 
160; price 65¢). 

A collection of meditations on the 
spiritual life. 
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A Religion Lesson with the Flannelboard 


By Sister Marie Dolores, S.S.]. 


Ir you coup go straight back into the Holy Land at 
the time when Jesus lived there, back to the very days 
when He walked the dusty roads teaching and heal- 
ing—where would you go? Well, we might go right to 
Jerusalem, the big Jewish city Jesus loved so much. Or 
would we go to Cana where He changed water into 
wine just to please His dear Blessed Mother. Nazareth 
would be nice to visit. Or Bethlehem. 


(These cities might be suggested by the children 
since they will already be familiar with them. If 
time permits, the wall map of Palestine would help 
to establish local color and maintain interest. ) 


I know! Let’s go out into the countryside to the Sea 
of Galilee. Jesus is already there talking to a great 
number of people. He is telling them the things they 
must do to gain Heaven. (Show flashcard.° ) 





K+L+S GG <3 


Why? That's right. So that they may all go to Heaven 
and be happy with God forever. Doesn’t it make you 


* The letters on this card stand for know, love, serve God 
to gain heaven. Other cards needed are (2) 5,000; (3) This is 
My Body; (4) This Is My Blood; (5) Holy Eucharist; (6) 
Holy Communion is the receiving of Jesus. Flannel figures are 
2 fish, 5 loaves, Jesus and 12 apostles; chalice and strip for 
table. I keep the figures simple. A triangle with a circle on top 
serves for people. Our Lord is made into a larger symbol of 
bright color. 





Sister Marie Dolores teaches grades one and 
two at Madonna School, Detroit, Michigan. 
She is studying at Nazareth College, Naza- 
reth, Michigan, with English as major and 
minors in philosophy and journalism. Sister 
has contributed to Victorian, Manna, Family 
Digest, Sponsa Regis, and to Our Little Mes- 
senger—a series of letters on the Mass in 
the third grade edition. 





grateful that we already know the things we must do 
to be able to see God in all His infinite beauty and 
goodness. And that we don’t have to wait until we are 
grown up to learn about Jesus as these people did. We 
were baptized when we were tiny babies and every 
day we can receive more grace. Each day we assist at 
Holy Mass and many receive the living Jesus as our gift 
from the Father. 

(Show picture of the multiplication of the loaves.) 

See in this picture how the people crowd aroun¢ 
Jesus. They are eager to get close to Him. Perhap: 
some of the little children can’t even get near because 
the big people won't let them through. How lucky we 
are. When we receive Jesus in Holy Communion He 
truly lives within us. We don’t have to wait for any 
special day for him to be in the neighborhood as these 
people did; He is with us all the time living on our al 
tars. We may receive him daily and be united witl 
him. Why, at the very minute we can tell Him of ou 
love and how we'd like to receive Him in Holy Com 
munion. We all can welcome Him now in a Spiritua 
Communion. Let’s think of Jesus, perhaps all alone it 
our Church. Talk to Him in your own words. Tell Hin 
that you want Him. Tell Him that you want to be clos 
to Him that He may live in you. 


Apostles Had a Problem 


You know, there was a little boy out at the lake shor 
on that day when Jesus was speaking to those peopl 
He must have managed to get quite close to Jesus be 
cause He heard that the apostles had a problem. Re 
member that Jesus had been talking to the crowds a 
day long and although He was very tired, He thougl 
of how tired the people were. They hadn't eve 
thought of going home to eat. They were too eager t 
be with Jesus. 

Jesus planned to reward them for giving their tim 
and attention to Him. They could easily have staye 
home. “No, I’m too busy” “I’ve got to clean the house 
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“Tll go the next time Jesus is here.” Jesus decided to 
take care of their bodies and give them food to 
strengthen them. 

I think Jesus had a merry twinkle in His eyes when 
He turned to Philip, the apostle, and asked, “Where 
shall we buy bread enough for these people to have a 
meal?” St. John writes in the Gospel that Jesus did this 
only to test Philip because He knew what He would 
do. Jesus wants our trust and faith. As you see Him 
here in the picture, tell Him that you believe He can do 
all things and that you trust Him. 


5,000 Men Were Present 


Poor Philip must have been a bit worried. Why, the 
Bible says that there were 5,000 men there. 

(Mount card with 5,000 on it on flannelboard. ) 

Philip answered, “Oh Jesus, we don’t have enough 
to feed everyone.” Just then Andrew came hurrying up 
to Jesus with the little boy who had come close to 
Jesus. The boy might have told Andrew that he had a 
little bit of food and that Jesus could have it. But do 
you know what he had in this basket the picture shows 
him offering to Jesus? 

(Press cardboard fish and loaves to flannelboard. ) 

That isn’t even enough for our classroom, is it? But 
remember Jesus is God. This boy looks as if he were 6 
or 7, just like you. Wouldn't you feel happy if you 
could give something to Jesus to use? That's right. We 
do every morning at Mass when we put our offerings 
on the sacred paten. If we say our Morning Offering 
again, we can share in the same Masses being offered 
at this very minute. 

(Class recites Morning Offering of the Apostleship 

of Prayer). 


Imagine How Boy Felt 


We've just offered our prayers, works, joys and suf- 
ferings. Now you can imagine how this boy felt. I like 
to think that Jesus smiled when He accepted the little 
basket of food. By itself it was nothing. But in the 
hands of Jesus, it became something powerful. When 
we offer things to Jesus, we really don’t have to have 
big things to give Him. 

(At this point, if time permits, the teacher might go 
briefly through the offerings we made during the 
course of the day. Joy of a good mark, of a complli- 
ment; sorrow of a rainy recess, etc. ) 

Here is Jesus with the basket of five barley loaves 
and two fishes. After He blessed the food, He told the 
apostles to pass it to the people who had been seated. 
Now those apostles must have looked with wonder at 
the small basket of food and all those people. But they 
obeyed! And everytime they put their hands into the 
basket, they found more food. Everyone had a good 
supper. And their bodies were stronger. They could re- 
turn home now. Jesus told the apostles to gather up the 
extra food. They ended up with twelve baskets. Re- 
member what they started with. Is that the way it is in 
your house? Of course not. Jesus had performed a mir- 
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acle and the people were happy. 


“Give Us This Bread" 


So happy that they decided to come back the nex 
day and get another meal. Jesus knew that they wer 
more interested in food for their bodies than ¢ 
strength for their souls. He explained to them that Hi 
had given them only ordinary food, but He wouk 
give them God's bread from Heaven. “Well sir,” they 
said “give us this bread.” 

“I am the bread of life . . . I am the living bread tha 
has come down from Heaven. . . . If anyone eat of thi 
bread, he will live forever; and furthermore, the brea 
which I shall give is my flesh for the life of the world. 
The people and apostles were puzzled. They did no 
know what Jesus meant. Jesus knew how they felt. H 
also knew that later on He would fulfill His promis 
to them. He knew that when the proper time arrived 
He would give all of us through the apostles, the brea 
of life. 

Jesus kept his wonderful promise on the night be 
fore He died when He gathered with His chose 
twelve in the upper room. (Mount diagram of Las 
Supper. ) 















Holy Communion is t 


| receiving of Jesus 





Eucharist 


Holy 


After Jesus finished the Pascal meal with His tweb 
apostles His heart began to grow sad that He wou 
soon leave His friends who needed Him so. Would: 
you be happy if I brought each of you my picture at 
told you it was a gift from me to remind you of o 
happy year together? Some of you would put the ph 
tograph in the bedroom. Maybe I'd get myself right 
your prayerbook where you would say a prayer for n 
at Holy Mass. During the summer when you get lon 
some for school, books, and homework maybe you 
take out my picture and remember all the things \ 
did. But the picture wouldn't talk to you. It would 
help you to obey God’s laws or get grace. 


Jesus Leaves Parting Gift 


Jesus wanted to leave his friends a parting gift. N 
a nice picture or memento. No, being God, He kn 
what was best; God himself. And so Jesus although | 
would die on the cross the next day, left Himself, 
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overhead projection — ready to show your classes — 
just by copying these new master illustrations by the 
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And you do it at the lowest cost ever—because you 
make the transparencies yourself ! 

The transparency illustrations in each of the five 
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cuted by top professional artists. Use them as they 
are, adapt or add to them—to suit your own teaching 
technique. 
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body, blood, soul and divinity in the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist which He would soon give. 

Jesus rose from the table and took in His hands 
bread which He blessed and broke and gave to His 
apostles with the words (add cards as on illustration ): 
“Take! Eat! This is my body.” (Explain in the same 
manner for the chalice. ) 

The wide-eyed apostles all received the body of the 
living Jesus. He had been standing here before them, 
but apart from them. Now they had each received Him 
and they wrapped all the love of their hearts about 
Him. They held Him close. The same living Jesus they 
could see was now present within them. How close 
they were to Him and to each other for each one was 
feeling the same joy of His closeness. They had just re- 
ceived their First Holy Communion. For the first time 
they had received the Sacrament of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. Jesus was with them under the form of bread (add 
appropriate card to flannelboard ). 


Make Jesus Welcome 


Do you imagine that they looked about. Do you 
think Peter looked over to John to see how he was act- 
ing? Or that Matthew started to pull things out of his 
pockets? How would Jesus have felt if Bartholomew 
had started to read a book. We think it is funny even 
to suggest any such thing. Yet, we receive the same 
living Jesus each morning when we receive Holy Com- 
munion. We know what to do to make Jesus welcome. 
We listen to Him. He is our Divine Guest. If ever chil- 
dren near us forget and do not visit with Jesus in them 
by making a thanksgiving, we do not want to let them 
disturb us. Do you remember that beautiful prayer we 
said on our First Holy Communion Day when we wel- 
comed Jesus for the first time in the sacred host? 


Take my body, Jesus 
Eyes, ears, and tongue. 
Never let them Jesus 
Help to do Thee wrong. 
Take my heart and fill it 
Full of love for Thee 
All I have, I give Thee 
Give Thyself to me. 
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You Ask for Grace 


This would be a good prayer to say slowly when 
sometimes we can’t talk to Jesus in our own words, 
Think of all that you ask Jesus to do for you. You ask 
for the grace to be kind by saying only the things that 
He would want to say. Keep free from all sin because 
sin weakens your love for Him. It is something like 
Valentine Day every day when you and Jesus exchange 
hearts. St. Paul once said, “I live, now not I, but Jesus 
lives in me.” Then we must try to be like Jesus, to think 
like Jesus, never to do anything that Jesus would not 
want to do. A child who has received Jesus in Holy 
Communion will be kind to her classmates. Do you 
think she would hurt others by laughing at mistakes? 
No, she would be the first one to be kind. The other 
night Leah showed that she had learned from Jesus in 
the host how to be kind. Michelle left school in tears 
and Sister Thomas Moore asked her why she was cry- 
ing. Leah did not want Sister to think that Michelle 
still cried as she did when she was a new little first 
grader, so she hurried to tell Sister that Michelle 
hardly ever cried anymore. I think that Leah showed 
true kindness. She went out of her way to say a good 
thing about some child who was not just the happiest 
person because of her troubles in school. 

Yesterday, Dalia shared her cake with Jane because 
she had no lunch. Did Dalia have the spirit of Jesus? 
Yes, He was pleased with her. He was also pleased 
with Nicky when he offered to explain our new arith- 
metic to Larry that time when Larry was mixed up 
with all that borrowing and carrying. We can all carry 
Jesus with us. Because we have received Him in Holy 
Communion, we should bring happiness to the lives of 
others. People should be glad to have us about. For 
where we are, Jesus is. 


Stand and Sing 


Let's all stand now and sing a verse from our Com 
munion Song. And as we sing let’s offer our singing fo 
some one here at Madonna who will not come t 
church to receive Jesus in Holy Communion. 


Jesus, Jesus come to me 
All my loving is for Thee 

Of all friends, the best Thou art 
Make of me Thy counterpart. 


Do you know what we have just asked Jesus? W 
have asked Him to stay with us, to be always close t 
us. We want Him. We need Him. We ask Him to kee 
us united with Him. The word counterpart means tw 
things that go together, that fit together. (Teache 
may have children lock hands with fingers interwine 
to give the idea of oneness. ) 

We realize that we can never prepare our hearts fe 
Jesus. But there is one who can help us prepare to ré 
ceive Jesus more worthily; that is Blessed Mother. Sh 
desires us to welcome her Jesus. 

You know that during Mass, Jesus comes to thos 
who prepare to receive him by fasting and freedor 
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of Jesus? 


. pleased It is easy to find out! Just watch for the forthcoming issue 
at cit, | | of CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE, for in it is a ety 


nixed up contained a comprehensive four page article outlining the 


all carry major areas of school hazards and general hints on how to Pro er am? 


combat them. In addition, a two-page safety check list is 
given in brief form with points allotted to each item so that 
you can check your school and find out its safety rating. 
This article is authored by a well-known safety expert, 
Francis Brannigan, author of the NCWC’s newsletter, The 
Burning Question and pioneer in the field of fire safety. 
You should not miss this valuable article. 


1 in Holy 
e lives of 
out. For 


yur Com- 
nging for 
come to 
In addition to school safety, other topics discussed in the 

special school issue of CBM will be: 


Four new high school building proj- 

ects described and illustrated in full, in- 

cluding one technical high school. 

Four new elementary schools described 
sus? We in full. 
as Temperature Control — Heating and 
; close to Cooling by James Losi, Professional En- 
1 to keep gineer 

Standardized Housekeeping for the 
eans two School by Mohe Solworth, Industrial 
Teacher Sanitation Counselors. 

: Just Push the Button—an analysis of 

terwined 

vending operations. For an up-to-date Look at 


School Lunch Purchasing by Josephine = 
earts for Maggiore, School Lunch Director Today’s Catholic Schools 


An 8-page pictorial roundup of Audio- Read 
Visual Equipment 


cee Section oe ee eet ae CaTHOLic BUILDING AND [VIAINTENANCE 


to those and many other valuable features A Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. publication 
freedom 


ire to re- 
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from mortal sin. He comes to be with us and to give us 
more of His divine life, Sanctifying Grace. Let’s say He 
comes to two children, John and Jean, who are kneeling 
side by side. Both have fasted from solid foods for 
three hours and from liquids for one hour; both are 
free from mortal sin. But one makes Jesus more wel- 
come and receives more grace. Which one? The one 
who loves most, who tries most to get ready by avoid- 
ing every sin. We can compare venial sin to small 
rocks and bits of glass or clumps of ugly weeds in a 
beautiful lawn. Underneath the grass is green and 
healthy, but the litter on the top hides the real beauty. 
In somewhat the same way, venial sin robs our souls 
of some of the love we might have given God. We 
must get to work and clear all our sins away. If we are 
careless, the sins return. 

St. Therese used to ask the Blessed Virgin to help 
her prepare her soul just as if it were a beautiful gar- 
den where Jesus would rest and be loved. Let us ask 
Mother Mary to help us make a worthy preparation 
for Jesus when He comes to us tomorrow in Holy Com- 
munion. 


New Plan for Physical Education 
(Continued from page 160) 


Catholic school programs in Health and Phys- 
ical Education. Recommendations for improve- 
ment of instruction. 

8. Interschool exchange service providing for ex- 
change and interchange of programs. 

9. Professional advisory service on gym construc- 
tion and gym remodelling. 


It is our considered opinion that the National Coun. 
cil on Physical Education, Health, and Recreation is , 
boon to thousands of elementary teachers in ow 
schools. The problem of providing requisite materiak 
is greatly simplified. Many teachers and administrator; 
assumed that a physical education program was im. 
possible because their school did not have a gym 
nasium. The Council disposes of that difficulty by 
defining a gym as “any area, indoor or outdoor, whicl 
can be adapted to physical education activities—empty 
rooms, classrooms, corridors, courts, basement rooms 
outdoor play areas, parking lots, nearby parks, public 
owned recreation areas, etc.” The Council reminds the 
teacher that the luxury of a gymnasium is relativeh 
unimportant. 


Handwriting 


(Continued from page 188 ) 


Children try to reach the goals set for them. Par 
ents and teachers can use two motivating incentive 
in order to encourage children to reach their maxi 
mum ability in handwriting: to learn to write in orde 
to communicate and to learn to write as a developmen 
and expression of personality. In doing so, childre 
develop traits of carefulness, perseverance, neatnes: 
concentration, industry, self-control, and cooperatior 
All these qualities contribute to the good life of ou 
boys and girls. 


3 Quoted in, “Improve Your Writing in a Hurry,” This Wee 
Magazine (Omaha World Herald, Nov. 23, 1958), p. li 
* Ibid. p. 18. 






It Stands to Reason 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


Written for the general reader, Jt Stands to Reason is what 


4 





happens when a veteran teacher sits down at leisure to discuss 
in layman’s terms a subject he knows so very intimately. 
Every high and practical theme in this ancient science of wis- 
dom is here handled by an expert who has coaxed philosophy 
out of its pleasant abode in the ivory tower and has great fun 


introducing it to subway riders and statesmen. 


Those who are acquainted with Father Rudolf Harvey through 
his challenging and stimulating editorials in Friar magazine witli 
welcome this volume of philosopher turned editor. Those who 
have not yet met the author of It Stands to Reason will find the 
reading of this book a delightful and rewarding experience. For 


this volume is not only a clear presentation of centuries of Scho- 
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JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 


Editor of Friar 






lastic philosophy, but it is written with a literary finesse which 
has a charm all its own. Though Father Harvey gives us a fine 
defense of the use of a technical vocabulary in the expression of 
philosophical thought, at no time will anyone feel that he is talking 
over the heads of his readers or that he has allowed recondite vo- 


cabulary to rule his pen... 


This book might be described as a series of essays, all logically 
arranged, in which a philosopher discourses quite informally and 
arrestingly on a subject that has held his interest over many years. 
For one cannot but feel that years of thought and meditation have 
gone into this volume which goes from Socrates to Maritain.— 
Josepu R. N. Maxwe tt, S.J. 

Price: $4.95 
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These three new SRA Reading 
Labs each contain: 144 different 
Power Builder Reading selections, 
12 each at 12 reading levels; 144 
Power Builder exercises; 144 differ- 
ent Rate Builders, short timed arti- 
cles to build reading speed and con- 
centration; 10 Listening Skill Build- 
ers; 1 Student Record Book, in 
which the student charts his own 
progress; 1 Teacher’s Handbook. 


® For average 4th grades, 


advanced 3rd grades or slower 5th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 
a) 23, 24, 3, 35, 4, 4.5, 5, 5.5, 6, 
os, 7. 


i 
@® For average 5th grades, 


advanced 4th grades or slower 6th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 
3, 3.3, 3.6, 4, 4.5, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7, 
7.5, 8. 


&® For average 6th grades, 


advanced 5th grades or slower 7th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 
4, 4.3, 4.6, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7, 7.5, 8, 


8.5, 9 
259 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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NOW! 


tHe NEw BSE 


READING LABORATORIES 
FOR THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


MULTILEVEL, INDIVIDUALIZED READING INSTRUCTION THAT PROVIDES 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN READING ABILITY 


@ A sequential developmental reading program for grades 
4,5 and 6 


® Carefully scaled reading levels give students more practice, 
greater mastery of reading skills 


® Covers range of reading levels found in all 
intermediate grades 


Now, three new SRA Reading Laboratories that meet 
the needs of grades 4, 5 and 6—whatever the reading abil- 
ity of the students in the school. Developed by Dr. Don H. 
Parker, the SRA Reading Labs Ila, IIb and IIc motivate 
each pupil to reach his own best reading level because 
each child can progress as fast and as far as his own learn- 
ing rate and capacity will take him. Each student admin- 
isters his own program—freeing the teacher for individual 
consultation. Stimulating reading selections on a wide 
variety of subjects are keyed to 4th, 5th and 6th grade interests. 


SRA Reading Labs IIa, IIb, and IIc provide greater reading skills training and 
learning reinforcement, because students read materials that have been ranked, 
in small gradations, on a continuum of difficulty from easy to hard. 


Send in your order today — and start your students on a new adventure in 
reading! 


Reading Lab Ila is a revised edition of the Elementary Lab, which may be 
used until worn out; then it should be replaced with the new IIa. 


SPECIAL OFFER! Good until October 3lsi 


10 Free Student Record Books with Each 
Reading Lab Purchased with this Coupon 


Attach coupon to your purchase order . . 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., DEPT. 3DB 
259 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO ll, ILLINOIS 





Please send the following SRA Reading Laboratories and materials: 
set(s) Ila, No. 3M -1500 @ $49.50; set(s) IIb, No. 3M -2600 @ $49.50; 
___set(s) Ile, No. 3M -1900 @ $49.50 








(Each Lab includes one copy of Student Record Book and Teacher’s Handbook) 


Additional* Student Record Books, @ 39¢ each Additional Teacher's Handbooks, @ $1.00 each: 
for 1-99 extra copies: 


eheseveveres copies for Lab Ila, No. 3M -1510 
ib kwheswaeal copies for Lab Ilb, No. 3M -2610 eeeeeees++.- Copies for Lab Ilb, No. 3M -2620 
is iakeare + sare copies for Lab Ilc, No. 3M -1910 eeeeeeeeees- Copies for Lab Iic, No. 3M -1920 
*Remember, you get 10 free Student Record Books with each Lab when ordering with this coupon. 


etileccsac oe copies for Lab Ila, No. 3M -1520 
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The Commandments 


The St. John’s Catechism, a 
Sound Filmstrip Series produced 
by St. John’s University, New York, 
is an audio-visual presentation of 
the material of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. It consists of three 
sections, “The Creed,” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Commandments,” 
each section being composed of 
ten units. The first two sections 
have previously been evaluated. 

Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting 
of approximately 60 frames of orig- 
inal art work in Eastman color; (2) 
a dramatization, in ten minutes, 
synchronized to the filmstrip on a 
12”, standard-speed, R.C.A. un- 
breakable record; (3) a Lesson 
Plan, printed on the back of each 
record sleeve, describing objectives, 
procedure, ten points of doctrine, 
six basic questions (which are also 
placed at the end of the filmstrip, 
and keyed to appropriate pictures ), 


choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


eight supplementary questions, and 
finally, suggested pupil prayers and 
resolutions. 

The stated purpose of each unit 
is twofold: to teach the lesson of 
the Baltimore Catechism to which 
it is keyed, and to make the lesson 
practical in the lives of the students. 

Costs of The Commandments is 
$150. Individual units are priced at 
$15. Various package plans are 
available. Material may be pre- 
viewed for a ten-day period. For 
further information write to the 
distributor: Brian Press, 230 Broad 
St., Bloomfield, N.J. 


Unit 26: The 4th Commandment 


Description. This unit develops 
primarily the obligations of parents 
and children toward each other. 
God has given to all of us parents 
who are to guide us in our journey 
to our heavenly Father, after they 
cooperate with Him in giving us 





CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by : 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 
General Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo E. Ham- 
merl, Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N.  Y., 
Chairman 

Sister Saint 
S.S.M.N. 

Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Sacred Heart, 
O.S.F. 

Sister Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Augustine, 


Chicago Committee: 
Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., 
Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 
Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 
Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 
Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Bre- 


heny, Principal, Cardinal 
Spellman High School, N. Y., 


Chairman 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. 
Walsh 


Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 
Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 
Sister Marie Theresa, S.C. 


Newark Committee: 

Rev. John A. McAdam, Direc- 
tor, Archdiocesan Audio- 
Visual Library, Newark, 
Chairman 

Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. 
Tuite, Superintendent of 
Newark Schools 

Sister Francis Dolores, S.S.]J. 

Sister Carmelinda Sciscento, 





M.P.F. 
Dr. John O’Mara 
Mr. Eugene Zarro 


der 
per 
era 
Sea 
life. Parents must help their chil. 
dren in body and soul. They assist 
the soul by instructing in knowledge Un 
and guiding virtue; they strengthen | | 
the body by providing food and | 
: . str’ 
clothing in the shelter of a home, ‘ae 
Children, in turn, must respect their ie 
parents, showing them proper rev- al 


erence. They must obey them for 
they share in the authority of God. 
They must love them by being un- 
willing to hurt, and by giving in 
return. Only those who become as 
little children will enter the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Analysis. This unit has a strong 
opening showing the ravages 
wrought by the disobedience of the 
fallen angels and by our first par- 
ents. Then follows many incidents 
showing how children should love, 
respect, and obey their parents who 
in turn provide for a stable family 
life through the wise use of author- 
ity. However, the teacher should be 
warned that this unit covers only a 
small area in the task of instructing 
children in what is commanded by 
the fourth commandment. She will 
have to supplement a good part in 
order to bring out the doctrinal 
elements involved. In the upper 
grades more material must be cov- 
ered than is presented in this lesson. 
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Technically, the unit is excellent. | 
-In vocabulary level, pacing, art, } § 
dramatization, and color, little is to } ¢ 
be desired. The discussion ques- } | 
tions are of great help in organizing | ° 
the lesson, but the teacher will have | ¢ 
to adjust the presentation to the | ‘ 
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level of the group she is teaching. 
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Appraisal. The filmstrip is sup- 
plementary in nature, adapted to 
the needs of pupils in the middle 
grades. Much of its usefulness will 
depend on the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the teacher. The gen- 
eral rating is B, or good. The CAVE 
Seal of Approval is granted. 


Newark CAVE CoMMITTEE 


Unit 28: The 8th Commandment 


Description: This full color film- 
strip with record is an excellent 
tool for teaching the much needed 
lesson on the Eighth Command- 
ment. In ten minutes of dramatiza- 
tion and sixty frames of color the 
value of truth is brought out very 
clearly. While this filmstrip does 
not cover all the aspects of the 
Eighth Commandment it stresses 
very well these three facets, namely, 
Detraction, Calumny and Rash 
Judgment. This filmstrip correlates 
quite well actual scenes in scrip- 
ture where Christ was made the vic- 
tim of calumny or detraction or 
rash judgment and practical every- 
day incidents of the ordinary child 
found in similar situations. 


55 65 75 85 95 
See tS ee ee ee 


Organ 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 


Pupil eee? 
Outcomes 


Analysis: This complete filmstrip 
of sixty frames might be subdivided 
into three parts with approximately 
twenty frames in each area. Those 
frames pertaining to Calumny por- 
tray Christ’s condemnation by the 
Jews. Here we have a very dramatic 
effort on the part of the narrator 
to show contempt and perfidy of 
Christ's enemies. Voice inflection 
plays a very important part in this 
portion of the sound track. The 
practical application of the above 
follows with the presentation of 
several frames depicting the activi- 
ties of a group of school boys at 
play. Here we have the attempt 
at a parallel situation to bring out 
the aspect of calumny. The suc- 
cessive areas touching on Detrac- 
tion and Rash Judgment are 
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treated in the same manner. The 
effort on the part of those who 
developed the filmstrip and rec- 
ord to, bring alive those aspects of 
the Eighth Commandment _ that 
pertain more practically to children 
of the middle grades is well 
achieved. 

Appraisal: The nature of this film- 
strip and recording would make the 
committee feel that its use has 
limitations as to grade level. It has 
practical value as a technical tool 
for grades four, five and six. It 
might also be used with benefit in 
Confraternity Classes at this level. 
The filmstrip and record merits a 
rating of A~ and merits the CAVE 
Seal of approval. 

New York CAVE CoMMITTEE 


. . - Teaching Poetry 


(Continued from page 196) 


truths, and making appropriate ap- 
plications to everyday events. 

Try having them answer roll call 
by two favorite lines of poetry. Or 
have a contest some day having a 
student on one side recite at least 
two lines and then a member of 
the opposing team give the title 
and the author of the lines. 

Another enticement I use to en- 
courage them is to have them write 
parodies on some of the master- 
pieces, maybe just a verse or two. 
The great odes of the romantics 
lend themselves to this treatment; 
also, Chaucer’s tales and the heroic 
couplets in Pope’s The Rape of the 
Lock and An Essay on Criticism. 

It will grow on them. You will 
find them warming up to it gradu- 
ally. But even when you see the 
spark enkindling by the look of 
wonder in their eyes, when you see 
a look of genuine enjoyment break 
forth in a faint smile, they may still 
say, “It’s for the birds!” Don't be- 
lieve them. It’s too late, for the 
poetry bug has bitten them; they 
will never be the same again. It 
will sell itself. Our job is to condi- 
tion them for it and convince them 
that it is worth the effort—and let us 
not fool ourselves, it is effort. 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 138) 


Nothing that I have examined in re- 
cent “soft” or “hard” publications has 
pleased me quite so much as have these 


three items. Sturdily and _ attractively 
bound, the two classics are a delight to 
handle and to read: the margins are 
wide, the type is well-leaded, and there 
are just enough (non-distracting) pen 
sketches throughout to clarify and illu- 
mine the text itself. Hamlet, which is the 
Folger Library General Reader’s 
Shakespeare, with its convenient glos- 
sary on the opposite page from the 
text, should be a treat for high school 
students who lack the scholar’s patient 
pursuit of knowledge. These two clas- 
sics: Hamlet and Treasure Island in their 
Pocket Bound Book form, I highly recom- 
mend to teachers and students for the 
following purposes: (1) for English 
classroom collections; (2) for school 
book fairs; (3) for school bookstores; 
(4) for home ownership, and (5) for 
wide distribution to our missionary- 
teachers and peace-corps people abroad. 
(Continued on next page) 





DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING PROGRAM 


your students can learn to 


¢ Sharpen Concentration 
¢ Improve Comprehension 
¢ Increase Reading Rate 


Our Reading Specialists are presently con- 
ducting programs at more than 150 schools in 
33 states, with no cost to the sponsoring in- 
stitutions. 
With individualized instruction, the student 
applies his new techniques directly to his reg- 
ular textbooks. 
Some of our subscribers: 
Connecticut 

CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 

FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 

Illinois 

BARAT COLLEGE 


Maryland 
MT. ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
MT. ST. on COLLEGE 
Massachu 
NEWTON ‘COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEA 
COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL OF THE 
agg HEART 
Minn 
OUR L LADY OF PEACE HIGH SCHOOL 
New York 
ACADEMY OF ag LADY OF 
GOOD COUNSE 
ALL HALLOWS SCH 
NOTRE DAME ACADEMY OF 
STATEN ISLAND 
Rhode Island 
CONVENT OF THE ce HEART 
PORTSMOUTH PRIOR 
Wiscons 
CAMPION JESUIT SCHOOL 


Baldridge Reading Services, Inc. 
47 Arch Street Greenwich, Conn. 
TO 9-4987 


Centers 
Brookline, Mass. Greenwich, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
The English teachers who have examined 
the Hamlet expressed a desire for a Fol- 
ger edition of The Merchant of Venice, 
Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. 


MR. ARITHMETIC RECORDS 
Now Available on 


4 EXTENDED 
=u PLAY 


IN SEPARATE JACKETS 
with VISUAL TACTILE CHARTS 


Nationally classroom tested and used 
for over 10 years, the new 45 EP records 
(each equivalent to two of the former 78 
RPM records) make Mr. Arithmetic more 
compact and easier to use than ever. 


Addition 1-20 | 
Subtraction 20-0 “me 
Multiplication 1-144. , 
Division 0-81 | 
Percentage 


Jo1W% if 


Send for set of 5 records, $10 
or order individually, $2 each 


TUTOR, Inc., RECORDS - Dept. 


P.O. Box 327, Bronxville, N. Y. 


COROCRESSR SED ESES TESS ESSE ESESeSeEeEEEeDeeSESEEESEE ESET EeEEEEEEN 
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WE OFFER 


e CONVENIENT e COMPLETE 
e TIME SAVING 


TEXT BOOK SERVICE 


- Watch for our text circular—order blank notes 
malled to all Catholic ow cols | 
the United Stetes April 26th. ‘ile 1 yee 
do not receive a copy by May Sth. 


- Send us your order for all your “OPENING 
OF SCH ** text needs. Fall em auto- 
matically granted. Reguler jobber disc 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





TEACHERS — ORDER 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ENTRANCE AND 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


Plus 5 test and answer books in English, Math, 
Science, Religion Review and Social Studies 
All 6 for $10.00 


Send check or M.O. only to: 
Y.E.S. BOOKS, Dept. CE-1 
6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence Test 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ts cchodensesenaienadoumaaeeeladinsubesinnimniieateeld 


The Larousse’ Dictionary fills a long 
felt need of every French language pupil 

. for something more sturdy than the 
fragile paperback dictionary that fell to 
pieces after a semester's use I highly 
recommend this sturdy Pocket Bound 
Book for personal ownership. Our 
schools have need of similar dictionaries 
for Latin and Spanish. 

But while we congratulate Washing- 
ton Square Press, Inc., for this helpful 


Pocket Bound Book enterprise, may we 
urge them to continue to supply us with 
both forms: the Pocket Bound Book and 
the paperback—for nothing, nothing has 
been more conducive to achieving the 
end, reading, than has the handy inex. 
pensive, irresistible 35¢ and 50¢ paper. 
back. 

Sister M. Crarencia, C.C.V], 
Incarnate Word High School, 
San Antonio 12, Texas 
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51 Underwood Corporation 

52 Wagner, Joseph F., Inc 

53 Webster Electric Ce 


INDEX TO AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


A-V 12 Dual Electric Eye 

A-V 13 Language Lab on Wheels 

A-V 14 —S Cushing to Be Conference-a- ants 
peak 


A-V 15 SVE’s New Fall Catalog Out 
A-V 16 More Documentary Records 
A-V 17 Califone Record Player 

A-V 18 Brazil’s New Capital on Film 
A-V 19 1962 Kodak H. S. Phete Awards 
A-V 20 Aid for the Language Teacher 


INDEX TO NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


SS&E 13 Life Pictorial Atlas of the World 
SS&E 14 Motivational Books 

SS&E 15 Another Pixmobile Table 

SS&E 16 School Health Program 

SS&E 17 STAS Volume Set 


Consult the INDEX TO ADVERTISERS or code number of product or service on which you desire 
further information. Simply encircle the code number or numbers below and mail this coupon. 


18 19 20 21 22 23 2 


425 26 27 28 29 
43 44 45 46 47 48 495 


0 51 52 53 54 


For more information on AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: 
A-V 12, A-V 13, A-V 14, A-V > A-V 16, A-V 17, A-V 18, A-V 19, 


’ 


For more information on SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT encircle below: 
SS&E 13, SS&E 14, SS&E 15, SS&E 16, SS&E 17 
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The flags 
sluttery in 


Compton's 


Flags are not lifeless designs in Compton’s. You 
can almost see the flutter that stirs hearts 
when a flag is raised. 


These flags of the states are reproduced from the 
pages of Compton’s and are typical of all the pictured 
material in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Photographs, paintings, drawings, charts, maps 

are all designed to deepen a student’s 

understanding of people, ideas, and facts. 


Take a look at the new Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. You'll find Compton’s is unique 
among reference books, an invaluable teaching 
tool for you in your all-important task of 
applying learning to living. 


Send for these free Study Guides: 1. Helping 
Children Study a State; 2. Our American 
Heritage. Just write Dr. Donald F. Kline, 
Director of Educational Research, 

Dept. CE-101 at address below. 
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F.E. Compton & Company - Compton Building + Chicago 10, Illinois 





START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 
ca . Sent on request to edu- 
cators active in handwritip 


eile 
7 7 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD ... most widely used in handwriting . . . 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 


MANUSCRIPT. Grades J and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 
lightly ruled on strong, white, easy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, SO EASY IF HE 
more precise control . . . sound foundation for the flow- LEARNS THE 
script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at the RIGHT WAY 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil EARLY! 
workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 
interesting tie-in illustrations for the printed practice phyases. 


CURSIVE. Grades J through 8., A special transition book 
shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit 
accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new : 
workbook progresses . . . supplying teacher and pupil the NEW ? RITE-H 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. ° “7 
A life-time personal communications asset is gained in a Ball Point 


minimum of curriculum time through Palmer Method! NOW with REFILLS! 


ball point inserts with dou 
fined ink. Instant. smooth 
and drying. Controlled vised 
smearing, no leaking. Fine or i 
point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 77% 
glossy black, red. green, blue or yellam 
cial tough plastic resists scuffs, cracks@ 
for years of hard usc! EXCLUSIVE finget 
double indentations promote holding ¢ 


LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28c; Refill ft 


The A. N..PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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